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THE AIM OF REFORM. 


Ir is not easy to follow the course of English politics from the other 
side of the Atlantic ; but, seen from that distance, the popular party 
in England seems to have somewhat lost its steadiness of action and 
to be swerving from its original aim. That aim was to put an end 
to class government and establish a government of the nation. 

A national government, unswayed by class interest and strong in 
national support, alone can grapple with the growing pauperism 
which threatens to cancel all that has been won by the efforts of 
English labour, or with the other economical and social problems 
which crowd the immediate future. A national government, untram- 
melled by class alliances with a privileged Church, alone can give 
the nation, or set the nation free to give itself, in all departments of 
life, the benefit of modern science. A national government alone can 
restore the hearty patriotism which the government of a class, alien 
and adverse to the great mass of the people, has brought to the verge 
of extinction. A national government alone can have force enough for 
any great political or social work. The constitution of the American 
Republic is very defective. It has been sorely tried by immigration and 
by slavery, as well as by the excess of the commercial spirit and other 
things which have affected American character. But it is defective 
in itself. It was framed under the disturbing influence of a violent 
revolution, and without any guiding experience of republicanism on 
a large scale. Yet who can be in contact with it without feeling the 
immense moral force which it has from being thoroughly national, 
and which entirely supersedes any: necessity for the military force 
on which the British Government and all European Governments, 
saving that of Switzerland, rest ? Look at the loyalty and the sacri- 
fices which it was able to command through the civil war! Look at 
its payment of the national debt! Your minister lays a tax on 
matches. He is an alien ruler, and the match-makers rise against 
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the tax, and force him ignominiously to withdraw it. But the 
American Government, because it is a Government not alien to the 
people, but their own, is able to keep on a load of taxes, including 
this very match tax, for the payment of the debt, and hardly a 
murmur is heard. 

A national government alone can secure to you safety and dignity 
abroad. It is not the power of rivals without that makes England 
so often start to arms, load herself with fresh military expenditure, 
and by her very alarm create or aggravate the danger; it is internal 
division and want of a trusted government. Nobody thinks of 
attacking a united nation. The French Emperor would not have 
attacked Germany if he had known that she was united. But there 
is a general and a natural belief among foreigners that the English 
people would not rise in defence of the estate of an oligarchy as it 
would rise in defence of its own land. Your diplomacy leaves you 
despised and without friends, because it is neither supported by the 
moral force nor animated by the heart of the nation. A class Par- 
liament, cheering the Alabama, gets you into a moral war with the 
American Republic, and now the authors of that war are crowning 
themselves with congratulations and fresh titles of honour for having 
crawled out of the scrape, handing at the same time another immense 
bill for payment to the industry of the people. A national govern- 
ment would not have got into a moral war with the American 
Republic, because it would have no reason to fear the success of 
republican institutions ; nor, on the other hand, having the nation 
behind it, would it have succumbed to the peremptory refusal of the 
American Government to consider the Fenian claims. 

Government is not morality, or science, or industry, or affection : 
but it is, under present conditions, the organ of our life, of our self- 
preservation, of our self-improvement as a community. The birth 
of a truly national government in England would not wipe away the 
tears from all eyes, or forestall in a moment the slow growth of 
time; but it would reconcile England to herself, restore strength and 
majesty to her executive, enlist in the public service the patriotism 
which refuses to serve a class, cause a ray of hope to shine into every 
cottage in the land. It would bring hope to the cottage, and at the 
same time security to the mansion. Nothing else can in the end avert 
violent revolution. There are some who say, let political change 
alone, and raise the great social questions. Suppose you could raise 
the great social questions without a political organ capable of solving 
them, the only result would be that you would throw the country 
into convulsions. ; 

Great concessions have been wrung from the class government 
since the Reform Bill of 1832, which was itself extorted by the 
threat of civil war. But a national government would not wait to 
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have reason and justice wrung from it. What gave us the abolition 
of the Irish Church Establishment and the amendment of the Irish 
land law? Fenianism—that is the plain truth. Before Fenianism, 
the very men who framed the Irish Church and Land Acts were 
denouncing as revolutionary a policy milder than that which the 
Acts embodied. Thus extorted, the concessions have lost all their 
grace, and with it half their virtue. The Irish question itself is 
insoluble to these men; because in their dealings with the Irish 
people they act as an endangered interest haggling with the objects 
of their fear and hatred. The English nation could deal with the 
Irish nation heart to heart. 

The citadel of class government is the House of Lords. Directly 
by its legislative veto, and to a still greater extent indirectly by its 
political and social influence, the House of Lords prevents the public 
good from being the paramount object of legislation. And the 
House of Lords is an institution which has long outlived its use, if 
it ever had a use, and has for centuries been, as it is now, a mere 
incubus upon the nation. 

We are so much in love with Development that perhaps we some- 
times take disease for growth. Feudalism could hardly be necessary, 
as it was not universal. But as a matter of fact, it was a stage in 
the history of most of the European nations. While it lasted, its 
chiefs were workers: their lordships, originally territorial offices, 
required services of rough duty, performed under penalty of ejec- 
tion by a stronger hand; they led the people in war, and judged it, 
after their fashion, in peace: and being workers and real members 
of the social system, they were reformers not unselfish, but useful 
and progressive in their day: they extorted the Great Charter and 
rough-hewed a free constitution. They did, politically, socially, and 
industrially, the iron service of an iron time. When the last hour 
of their system arrived—when with the growth of great nations, of 
liberal learning, of a more rational morality, Feudalism paled before 
the nation and humanity, the serf-owning aristocracy of England, 
now a mere obstruction and a source of anarchy, found a grave, dug 
by its own passions, in the Wars of the Roses, as the slave-holding 
aristocracy of the Southern States found a grave, dug in like manner 
by its own passions, in Secession. 

Into its place crept an oligarchy of landlords, the creatures of 
Henry VIII. and his partners in the plunder of the monasteries— 
knaves and sycophants, steeped in public rapine and judicial murder. 
Such is the august origin of the present “aristocracy ” of England. 
Of the old feudal aristocracy, barely enough survived the sword of 
the civil war and the axe of the Tudors to form a link between the 
feudal barons of the old time and the titled land-grabbers of the new. 
About the first collective and characteristic act of this landlord 
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oligarchy was the judicial murder of the Protector Somerset, called 
by the people the Good, because, from whatever motive, he stood 
between the rapacious tyranny of the new landowners and an oppressed 
peasantry. About the second was the sale, at the accession of Mary, 
of the national religion to the Pope, for his leave to keep the Abbey 
lands, which a chivalrous aristocracy continued to enjoy through 
Mary’s reign, conforming to a religion in which it did not believe, 
while peasants and mechanics, and the wives of peasants and mecha- 
nics, went to the stake for the faith in the name of which the aris- 
tocracy had unctuously stolen the property of the nation. 

The House of Lords at the same time was made more a house of 
hereditary privilege than before, by the expulsion of the abbots, 
who were elected for life, and sometimes by merit, so that they 
formed, comparatively speaking, a democratic element. Before the 
Reformation, the life peers outnumbered the hereditary peers, though 
the life peers are now represented only by a handful of bishops, who 
are snubbed whenever they presume to take part in general debate. 
The exclusively hereditary character of the House of Lords is, histo- 
rically, an accident and a usurpation. 

That the peers stood between the Tudor despotism and the people, 
is a belief without foundation. The only stand was made by the 
small elective element which mingled with placemen and other 
nominees of the Crown in the House of Commons. The House of 
Lords was the abject tool of the tyranny of Henry VIII. It never 
hesitated to assassinate any victim whom he chose to bring before it. 
When he deigned to enter the House, the peers literally grovelled 
before him in transports of servile adulation. The people, unorganized 
and without leaders as they were, did make a stand against Wolsey’s 
attempt at arbitrary taxation. 

This original element, itself not very noble, has received constant 
accessions from sources which in general have not been of a much 
higher kind. The lovers of Elizabeth—one of them notoriously the 
murderer of his wife, and in every respect a most abandoned 
scoundrel—were received into a “temple of honour,” in which the 
men who saved the nation—the Drakes, and Raleighs, and Walsing- 
hams—found no place. 

Under the Stuarts the number of peers was rapidly increased, 
mainly by the sale of peerages—the price being sometimes shame- 
lessly entered on the books of the Kxchequer —by infamous court 
favouritism, or in the way of reward for infamous services rendered 
to favourites. A notable addition was made by the harem of 
Charles II. Twelve peers were created at once by the Tory ministers 
of Anne, to carry the treaty of Utrecht, by which England, besides 
throwing away the fruits of her own costly victories, foully broke 
faith with her allies; and the character of the transaction was 
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marked by the refusal of one man of honour to “ serve a turn” by 
accepting a peerage under such conditions. Peerages were a regular 
part of the bribery fund of all the corrupt leaders of Parliamentary 
factions through the eighteenth century. But the largest importa- 
tion of all was the phalanx of borough-mongers purchased by Pitt, 
to support him in government by prerogative and an oligarchic war. 
On borough-mongers were bestowed the highest titles of the peerage, 
while the lowest was tossed to Nelson. A shameless scuffle for the 
possession of this bribery fund arose in connection with the question 
of the Regency. Thus, from age to age, since the days of Henry VIII. 
and Church plunder, has the aristocracy been “recruited from the 
best blood of the nation.” It will be found upon careful scrutiny 
that the origin of a very large proportion of the existing titles was 
not only not honourable, but infamous. 


‘*Let wealth and commerce, laws and learning die, 
But save, O save, our old nobility.” 


The nobility is not even old. Its source is no more lost in anti- 
quity than that of Shoreditch. And is any soul in the nineteenth 
century superstitious enough to believe that a satellite of Henry VIII, 
or a minion of James I., or a bastard of Charles II., or a Pittite 
borough-monger, can have transmitted to his descendants qualities 
which entitle them to rule England for ever ? 

The policy of the oligarchy has corresponded to its origin. In the 
reign of Charles I., and again in that of James II., the great houses 
were brought into collision with the monarchy, partly by their 
political jealousy of the Crown and its favourites, partly by their fear 
of a High Church or Catholic reaction, which would have threatened 
their tenure of the Church lands. This for a moment lent an appear- 
ance of patriotism to their conduct; but, their own interest secured, 
the mass fell back under the sway of their oligarchical selfishness. 
A few only—so few that one may count them on one’s fingers—in 
an age when the force of principle was exceptionally great, really 
preferred principle to class. During the eighteenth century the 
ascendancy of the oligarchy was complete: power, place, public 
honour, became the prizes of a game of faction and intrigue played 
between its different sections, through whose rivalries alone popular 
sentiment was enabled to exercise any influence on national affairs. 
From the state of the representation and the number of rotten 
boroughs held by the great proprietors, the House of Commons was 
as abject an organ of the oligarchy as the House of Lords itself. 
And what were the characteristics of the government ? <A total dis- 
regard of every interest really national, of the material, moral, and 
intellectual well-being of the people; a criminal code visiting the 
pettiest offences of the poor against the rich, especially the land- 
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owning rich, with a sanguinary cruelty which fills the most cold- 
blooded lawyer with indignation, while wealth and rank licensed 
themselves to commit the grossest outrages against society ; unparal- 
leled corruption pervading all branches of the administration in 
Church and State, the underlings of the oligarchy stealing the very 
soup from the platters of the pensioners in Greenwich Hospital; a 
foreign policy of frivolous ambition, paltry pique, needless, fruitless, 
and, to a great extent, inglorious wars; the loss of the American 
colonies, and the fatal estrangement of the American people ; finally, 
a despicable meanness in the bearing alike of the nation and its 
rulers strongly at variance with the fine pictures drawn by drawing- 
room philosophy of the times to which it wistfully looks back. The 
figure of Chatham is grand though not beneficent. But Chatham 
was the great Commoner. The leader and type of the aristocracy 
was the Duke of Newcastle, a man in whom the knave strongly 
contended with the driveller, and, save for the tragic mischief which 
he wrought, one of the most comic personages in history. Such 
were the acts of oligarchy when it was in full possession of power, 
and unchecked in the display of its character: such are its tendencies 
at all times. 

The war against the French Republic, which cost a sea of blood 
and a thousand millions of money, brought misery into every cottage, 
and left traces not yet effaced on the moral and material condition 
of the people in England and throughout Europe, was, according to 
the distinct avowal of the Tory historian, Alison, an oligarchical war. 
Alison says, with a frankness indicative of the political spirit preva- 
lent in the regions from which he drew his inspiration, that the main 
object in going to war with France was to prevent the contagion of 
democratic opinion. The war was waged with the blood and sweat of 
the people. Armies were recruited by trepanning, navies manned by 
the press-gang, and the victims of oligarchical power were kept under 
the standard of the oligarchy by the use of the scourge, which in the 
case of some of the sentences must have been death by torture, while 
the gate of military promotion was closed against plebeian valour, the 
oligarchy reserving all the commands for itself. Industry was loaded 
with a mountain of debt, the burden of which, perhaps, when justice 
reigns, will be apportioned with more reference to the interest in which 
it was contracted. The nation was reduced to bankruptcy. The price 
of food rose to so frightful a height that it is a mystery how the people 
can have lived. Pauperism advanced with giant strides. Meantime 
oligarchical sinecurism kept all its places; corruption rode rampant 
even in the navy, the sole bulwark of the country, till by its excess it 
produced the mutiny at the Nore. The landowners revelled in an 
increase of rent caused by the rise in the price of corn, which more 
than made up to them the increase of taxes; their confederates, the 
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clergy, revelled in a similar increase of tithes; and both orders lauded 
themselves in their halls and parsonages for their patriotic sacrifices, 
and for the heroic constancy with which they sent peasants and 
fishermen to die in battle or rot in ill-supplied hospitals by tens of 
thousands, in defence of a system which to the peasant and the fisher- 
man was one of injustice and despair. When the war was over, the 
first care of the oligarchy was to pass a Corn Law for the purpose of 
keeping rents up to the war-level at the expense of the hunger- 
stricken people; and under this law the dense population of a great 
manufacturing and mining country was confined to the corn grown 
in its own island for the benefit of the landlords, till the oligarchy was 
forced to give way, not to the cries of the starving people, who lay 
unenfranchised and helpless, but to the power of the great capitalists, 
who wanted more hands, and could not afford to have the people 
decimated and the survivors weakened for labour by a chronic state of 
famine. The landlords all the time protested that the bread tax was 
maintained in the interests of the British labourer. Such, once more, 
is oligarchy when it has the power. The lesson which these facts 
teach is old, and has been often repeated, but it seems to be still 
needed by some, who fancy that the justice which the people cannot 
win by their own efforts under their own chiefs may be obtained by 
the grace of politic peers, who, it is fondly believed, to save the life 
of oligarchy, will part with everything for which oligarchy lives. 
Propose to Seven-point noblemen to touch the land laws, and the 
vision of oligarchical reforms will fade. 

Not by reason and theory alone, but by overwhelming experience, 
the House of Lords stands condemned. For three centuries, dating 
from the Tudor period, it was the most powerful branch of the legisla- 
ture, and for a century at least it had, through its nominees and 
dependants, the virtual control of the other branch. During the 
whole of that period pressing subjects for legislation abounded, not 
only in the direction of political reform, but in all directions, legal, 
ecclesiastical, educational, sanitary, and economical. Yet, in all those 
centuries, who can point out a single great measure of national im- 
provement which really emanated from the House of Lords? On the 
other hand, who can point out a single great reform, however urgent 
at the time, however signally ratified afterwards by the approbation of 
posterity, which the House of Lords has not thrown out, or obstructed, 
and, if it could do nothing more, damaged and mutilated to the 
utmost of its power? As a matter of course, it upheld the rotten 
boroughs, and resisted the Reform Bill, till it was overcome by the 
threat of a swamping creation of peers,' having first, in its wisdom, 


(1) It seems, however, from Lord Brougham’s Memoirs, that Lord Grey, like a true 
oligarch, would, in the last extremity, notwithstanding all his convictions and all his 
pledges, have preferred his order to the nation. 
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brought the nation to the verge of a civil war. As a matter of course, 
it resisted the progress of religious liberty, because the privileged 
Church was an outwork of the privileged class. As a matter of course, 
it resisted, as a noble historian is compelled to confess, the extension 
of Habeas Corpus and of personal liberty. As a matter of course, it 
resisted the removal of restraints on the press. As a matter of course, 
it resisted the introduction of the Ballot. All these were measures 
and movements which threatened political privilege. But the House 
of Lords has also resisted common measures of humanity, such as the 
abolition of the Slave Trade, and the reform of Criminal Law. 
Romilly’s bill for the abolition of the death punishment in cases of 
petty theft was thrown out by the Lords, and among the thirty-two 
who voted in the majority on that occasion were seven bishops. The 
Irish Church Bill and the Irish Land Bill would both unquestionably 
have been thrown out, if the courage of the Lords had been equal to 
their ill-will, as once it was, and as, if they are suffered now to 
make good their stand against the nation, it may one day be again. 
The courage of the Lords not being equal to their ill-will, both bills 
were mutilated, almost in spite. A popular use of the prerogative, 
which is not in itself a desirable expedient, became necessary the 
other day to prevent the House of Lords from sacrificing the safety 
and honour of the nation to their own desire of keeping the army in 
the hands of the oligarchical class. But the obstructive influence of 
the Peers has probably been exerted to a still greater extent in pre- 
venting good measures from being brought forward, than in throwing 
them out when introduced. On all subjects about which popular 
feeling was not strongly excited, including many of the greatest 
importance to national progress, Reformers have abstained from 
moving, because they despaired of overcoming the resistance of the 
House of Lords. To make legislation on any important question 
possible, it is necessary to get a storm sufficient to terrify the Peers. 
Thus all important legislation is made violent and revolutionary ; and 
this is your Conservative institution ! 

The House of Lords is spoken of asa seat of deliberate wisdom, where 
measures undergo maturer consideration than in the less conservative 
assembly—a fast nobleman of twenty-one being supposed to be a 
graver personage than a popular representative at sixty. No popular 
measure in the House of Lords undergoes any real consideration 
whatever. Every one of them is condemned before its arrival there 
—condemned from its very birth; and the discussion in the House 
of Lords is no discussion, but a mere wavering of the balance between 
hate and fear. If fear preponderates, the measure lives, and we are 
called upon to admire the wisdom and tact of the concession. Only 
oligarchic measures, such as gagging bills and coercion bills, are 
favoured from their birth, and pass by acclamation. 

It is true that the history of the Reform Bill of 1867 differed out- 
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wardly from that of 1832. On the first occasion the oligarchy fought 
against the nation by force, on the second by fraud. The further 
extension of the franchise was resisted so long as there was any hope 
in resistance, as reference to any Tory speech, journal, or manifesto 
before 1867 would show. When resistance became hopeless, and 
when the Russell government was on the point of carrying a bill 
enfranchising in effect the more independent and educated portion of 
the artisans, the Tories, whose special ground of resistance to reform 
had been the want of education (for which they and their privileged 
Church were responsible) among the poor, and the liability of the lower 
and more dependent strata of society to corruption, veered round and 
declared for household suffrage, hoping, as they almost avowed, to turn 
the ignorance and corruption of the “residuum” against education 
and independence. Could the lowest political sharper that ever led 
a mob have played a trick more thoroughly dishonest? Did any 
Stuart king ever do anything more treasonable or more instinct with 
hatred of the nation? Fortunately the policy was shallow as well as 
dishonest and anti-national. The suffrage is democratic; it will be 
democratic in the hands of the English peasant. But the character 
of the oligarchy was revealed. 

Form five hundred shoemakers into a legislative assembly, and the 
legislation will be all leather. But the shoemakers would at least 
represent a body closely identified in interest and feeling with the 
industrial community at large, whereas the five hundred landlords 
represent a body as separate in interest and feeling from the com- 
munity at large as it is possible for any class to be; besides which, 
as the bearers of hereditary titles, they are governed by exclusive 
sentiments of their own. If in any country at the present day, in 
framing a constitution, it were proposed to assign one of the two 
co-ordinate houses of the legislature exclusively to landlords bearing 
hereditary titles, would not the proposal be scouted as an iniquitous 
and dangerous absurdity, even by the most conservative minds? 
And why is such an institution less absurd, less iniquitous, or less 
dangerous when it comes to us as a mere historical accident? That 
the House of Lords is a historical accident, and nothing more, has 
been already pointed out. It has, in fact, no feature of a natural 
growth; its members have none of the energy and fearlessness which 
the sense of a natural position inspires, and which made the old 
feudal barons, as has been already said, active, reforming, and even 
progressive, in their day. Our modern barons are so languid, that 
though London is full of them in the pleasure season, all the homilies 
of their leaders cannot induce them to make a decent house. The 
House of Lords is a mere incubus upon the nation—a mere weight 
laid by chance upon the breast of a strong man, who is prevented 
from throwing it off by the influence of a superstitious spell, but who, 
if he could break the spell and throw off the weight, would stand 
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erect in his strength, and go on his way rejoicing towards the fruitful 
and hopeful future. Once he did break the spell, and for a moment 
cast off the weight. The reactionary forces, civil and ecclesiastical, 
were then too strong, and the effort could not be sustained. It could 
be sustained now. 

The five hundred shoemakers, too, paradoxical as it may seem, 
would probably be better trained, on the average, for the purposes 
of legislation than are the five hundred peers. Their moral and 
intellectual lights, if not stronger in themselves, would be stronger 
in proportion to their class prejudices and their selfish desires. Their 
minds would be more open, their hearts would be infinitely more 
open, to the appeals of justice and the common good. Lothair goes 
to the University, but he uses it as a tavern and a hunting-box. So 
do most of the Lothairs. There they enter on a life of self-indul- 
gence and self-worship which makes the mind dull and the heart 
gross. Assuredly the shoemakers would be more capable of prefer- 
ring the nation to leather, than the Lothairs are of preferring the 
nation to the Lothairs. 

And, speaking of Lothair, what a revelation of the society of 
which the House of Lords is the organ! What a picture of the 
abject self-complacency with which that society lives in idleness and 
luxury by the sweat of other men’s brows; of its frivolity, vapidity, 
vacancy of soul ;' of its gluttony, not the less gross because the plate 
is of silver ; of its wealth-worship, base as that in the heart of any 
grocer, which bows to the ground before a brainless boy, because he 
is the heir of great estates; of that which perhaps, with reference to 
legislation, is the worst feature of all, its complete separation from 
toiling humanity, of which not a single representative appears on the 
enchanted ground or in contact with these celestial idlers. Who can 
doubt that, apart from considerations of national policy, it would be 
charity to such beings to relieve them of their privileges and make 
them men ? 

If the House has not distinguished itself by patriotism as a legis- 
lative assembly, what has it done as a high court of national justice ? 
We speak, of course, not of the functions which it has absurdly 
retained from the days before jurisprudence, of a general court of 
appeal, but of its conduct in political cases. Has it been the refuge 
of the oppressed, the high-souled guardian of the national honour ? 
Have India and the dependencies found in it a nobler England on the 


(1) It seems that when the members of this exalted circle are unusually lively and 
frolicsome, their wit displays itself in eating an early breakfast after a late supper before 
going home from a ball. I was reminded, in reading the passage, of another early 
breakfast, of which I once chanced to be a witness. At daybreak, on a bitter winter 
morning, a woman, hunger-stricken and in rags, stood wistfully eyeing a saloop stand, 
near the place from which a coach started. One of the passengers brought her a mug 
of saloop and a piece of bread. She drank the saloop, but did not eat the bread; and 
being asked why she did not, she said she must take it home for her child. 
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judgment seat? It shielded the crimes of Hastings when they were 
too rank to be shielded by Pitt. At the ovation offered by the repre- 
sentatives of oligarchy, lay and clerical, to Eyre on his return from 
the Jamaica massacre, a noble lord assured the hero of the day, that 
if he came before the Peers, he would find them not judges but 
partisans ; and though the noble lord spoke not upon his honour, 
nor with his hand upon his heart, who doubts that he spoke the truth ? 
The friends of justice on .that occasion were told that they might 
move the impeachment of Eyre in the House of Commons. Move the 
house of wealth to carry before the house of wealth and privilege the 
cause of the poor! 

Has the House of Lords been the seat, in any way, of a higher 
morality, of a higher sense of honour, such as it is vaguely fancied 
that an aristocracy upholds? It may be safely said that these will 
never be found in any assembly, however bedecked with feudal titles, 
however socially fastidious, apart from a paramount allegiance to 
justice and the public good. Reaction is making capital out of the 
detected corruption of the New York Ring, though the Ring was 
supported almost entirely by foreigners, unschooled by republican 
institutions. Let an inquiry equally searching be made into the 
annals of railway legislation, and let us see to what extent railway 
companies were pillaged by the landlord ring in the House of Lords. 
Did not the peerage and the aristocracy generally bow down in the 
saloons of Hudson? Is there any form of wealth or power to which 
these titular representatives of honour do not bow down, even though 
they may be members of an order of chivalry, and personate, with 
their elderly and opulent forms arrayed in purple velvet cloaks and 
white satin tights, the soldiers who won the Garter at Crecy and 
Poictiers? Louis Napoleon, whatever he might be politically, did 
not personally come up to the standard of high honour. He had 
unquestionably held up his hand over and over again to heaven in 
deliberate perjury. Did this prevent peers from kissing Louis 
Napoleon’s hand? Do they not, in spite of their wealth and their 
assured position, ludicrously cringe to the London Times, while many 
men without position, and whom under the oligarchical rule of which 
it is the organ it can really damage, freely defy its immoral power ? 

But the political evils connected with the House of Lords, great as 
they are, are no measure of the mischief done to society and the 
national character by the hereditary peerage. The hereditary peer- 
age is the bond and cement of oligarchy, social as well as political, 
the central source of those unkind influences which pervade England 
from the palace to the cottage, fixing a gulf of feeling between the 
farmer and the peasant, as well as between the squire and the farmer. 
Hereditary aristocracy has of late entered on a new phase. As in 
the Tudor epoch it became an oligarchy of landlordism, now it has 
become an oligarchy of wealth. The new nobility in this case are 
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the capitalists who, after a temporary antagonism caused by the Corn 
Laws, and a certain amount of coy resistance on social grounds, have 
been recognised by the landowners, and in their turn are decking 
themselves with the titles of feudal barons, ordering Norman pedi- 
grees with their equipages and liveries, doubling the crush and the 
deliquescence at St. James’s, and thinking it a part of their rights as 
millionaires to make public honour and national government their 
family property, and to hand them down, with the other fruits of 
successful speculation, to their aristocratically educated sons. The 
great Elizabethan mansions, reared in their day among the hovels of 
a wretched peasantry, are the graceful monuments of the Tudor 
land-grabbers. England is now being covered with the palaces of 
this new aristocracy of wealth; piles as huge as the workhouses in 
which labour ends its days, and filled and surrounded with such hosts 
of flunkeys, such paraphernalia of luxury, as a man of sense and 
spirit would blush to see devoted to his own enjoyment, much more 
to create for himself. In the days of the Tudors, when the country 
was still wild and unprovided, the builders of such piles had at least 
the excuse of needing room for a body-guard and a train of artisans, 
nor had they entirely given up the ancient custom of eating in the 
same hall with the crowd which lived under their roof. 

In the United States, if a rich man wants to be anything more 
than a rich man, which is the case with a good many of them, he 
must do as Mr. Cornell has done, and become a public benefactor. 
In this way, besides the good directly done by the benefactions, the 
evil of accumulated wealth in that country is to some extent reduced. 
But, in aristocratic England, as soon as aman has begun to make 
money, he feels his foot upon the first step of the ladder which leads 
from earth to the peerage, and is already exclusive and an oligarch 
in soul. The other steps of the ladder are a landed estate, a country 
seat, an expenditure in powdered flunkeys, carriages, and dinners, 
which depraves and vulgarises the neighbourhood ; game preserves, 
which sow the seeds of lawlessness in the hamlet, and furnish inmates 
to the county gaol; a justiceship of the peace, in which aristocratic 
justice is meted out to poachers ; a seat in Parliament for the county, 
and a unit added in the national councils, to what a moderate and 
philosophic journal called the other day in its wrath, “the party of 
the stupid rich.” ‘With this incorporation of the mill-owners and 
stock-brokers into the aristocracy, a marked change has come over 
the character of the Tory party. The party has lost what it formerly 
had of cavalier honour and constitutional tradition. It has become 
simply the party of the rich, having for its sole object the maintenance 
of such a political system as shall protect every fibre of the rich man’s 
stomach against the discontent or the aspirations of the rest of the 
community. With the past history of England it has no connection ; 
the Great Charter and the Petition of Rights, names venerable even 
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to the Pittites, are unknown to it. It is not Tory, properly speaking, 
but Imperialist. Its model ruler is a military despot, like Louis 
Napoleon, who will trample right under foot, and shed any needful 
amount of blood to uphold wealth in the indulgence of unbounded, 
callous, and insolent sensuality. With justice the English plutocracy 
regarded Napoleon III. as the saviour of society. He, more than the 
British sovereign, or any British politician, was its real chief, and in 
his overthrow it has received a deadly wound. 

Wealth is now the one indispensable qualification for a peerage. 
Peerages have been conferred on the owners of great estates, without 
regard even to legitimacy of birth. Merit, however signal, must be 
excluded unless it either possess the wealth which disinterested 
patriotism seldom acquires, or be childless. _Walsingham, Pym, even 
Pitt, would have stood at the door of the national senate and the fane 
of national honour, while oxen entered in. Walsingham and Pym 
“had no stake” in the country which they saved. Macaulay slipped 
in because he was childless; and then we were bidden to observe 
that the British peerage was not an exclusive caste, but was ever 
open to distinguished merit. Even military eminence, which an 
oligarchy is always eager to recognise and conciliate, can hardly 
afford to take a peerage without a heritable pension; and as to get 
a pension at all, much more a heritable pension, is now not easy, 
Reform, in itself most just, has made the Peerage closer than ever. 

The rich fancy that they have a right to engross political power 
and public honour: of democracies, in which this right is not 
conceded, they say that there the best men are excluded from public 
life. But what is the foundation of this claim? Large fortunes are, 
in part at least, proofs that the wages of labour are not so fairly dis- 
tributed as they will be in a time the advent of which we cannot 
forestall by violence, though we may all do something to hasten it in 
our day. The man who has made his own fortune has the qualities 
by which he has made it, and if he is also politically well-informed 
and public-minded, he will be most useful, and ought to be most 
welcome in public life. There is, in fact, no nobler or more beneficent 
figure than that of a chief of industry who, having grown rich, still 
keeps his heart above his riches, and devotes himself to the public 
good. But inherited wealth is for the most part a political and social 
nuisance ; its possessor must be idle, unless he is gifted by nature 
with the rarest sense of duty ; and being idle he is sure to be more or 
less vicious, and by the power of his wealth to taint the society in 
which he lives. At any rate, he fills the community with artificial 
desires and artificial ambitions, sources of unhappiness and of bitter- 
ness. As the feeder of great pleasure cities and the supporter of trains 
of lackeys and loiterers, not to speak of anything worse, he is the 
root of social evils which he often gets upon the platform by the side 
of his bishop to cure with jeremiadcs and moral associations. The 
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crumbs which he lets fall from his table to charity, or to public 
objects of any kind, bear no proportion to the waste and the evil 
influence of the feast. That he is beneficent and indispensable as 
the great employer of labour, is untrue; for labour may be employed 
on public objects as well as on private objects, and on objects of 
necessity as well as on objects of luxury; on good objects, in short, 
as well as upon objects which are not good. That he alone has a 
stake in the country is an insolent absurdity, the best comment on 
which is the boast of the old Marquis of Hertford, Thackeray’s Lord 
Steyne, that worthy Peer and most chivalrous Knight of the Garter 
—that if England came to ruin, he should still have a valet and a 
clean shirt in every country in Europe. An artisan has no valet or 
clean shirt in any country but England, with which he must live 
or die. To make wealth, above all, hereditary wealth, the Govern- 
ment, is to put a tumour in place of the head. And when to the 
demoralising influence of hereditary wealth is added the demoralising 
influence of hereditary honour, we produce by a process as infallible 
in its general effect as any process in chemistry or mechanics, the 
young “aristocracy ” of England, with all its characteristics, includ- 
ing the manners displayed at the Oxford Commemoration, and in 
the burning of works of art in Christ-Church Quadrangle. The only 
school of manners is equality; equality, in which no sense of the 
defects in the political constitution of the United States, or of the 
evils which beset a vast commercial community and one annually 
flooded by a torrent of half-civilised immigration, no manifestations 
of anti-British feeling, however disagreeable to any one whose heart 
is with England, can prevent a fair observer from recognising the 
true element of social morality and social happiness to all, but espe- 
cially to the-rich. 

Assuredly the power of wealth is great enough, especially in this 
slack tide between the ebb of the old faith and the flow of the new, 
without any artificial additions. You have only to go through an 
election to see how terrible is the influence of capital over the labour 
which is dependent on it for daily bread. These millionaires were 
in fact on the point of becoming, in conjunction with the landowners, 
our absolute masters. After effort and endurance unparalleled in 
the history of toil, after all the sufferings disclosed by the Mines 
Report, the Factories Report, and the other tragical records of 
British labour, the labourer might have miserably sunk down, re- 
duced to a second serfage, beneath the lords whom his own toil had 
made, and the vast development of wealth, on which we so much 
congratulate ourselves, would have issued in the slavery of the 
nation. From this England has been preserved politically and 
socially, as well as industrially, by the trades unions, which, even 
if they had been guilty of half the errors and crimes with which 
they have been charged, would have saved the country at an ex- 
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pense of violence and blood small indeed compared with that at 
which oligarchy, political and industrial, has maintained itself from 
age to age with perfect moral complacency and loud self-applause. 
The Sheffield outrages were nearly contemporary with Louis Napo- 
leon’s massacre on the Boulevards, and his deportation of the leaders 
of the working class to Lambessa and Cayenne. 

Under strong pressure, the House of Lords has so far reformed 
itself as to suspend, without renouncing, the privilege of voting by 
proxy, which so long shamed the sufferance of the nation, and made 
us the mark of foreign scorn. It has even, under still stronger 
pressure, brought on by frequent exposures, taken a still further step 
by expelling the bankrupts, guilty of the only crime unpardonable 
under a plutocracy. But it has kept the idlers, the voluptuaries, the 
dunces, the gamblers, the turfites; it has kept in the great Council 
of England men who are out of the pale of honour. Above all, it 
has kept the hereditary principle, which makes public rule and 
honour private property, and by virtue of which the children 
and children’s children of all these idlers, voluptuaries, dunces, 
gamblers, turfites, and scandalous persons, even though under 
the prolonged operation of the same influences they may sink yet 
lower in character and intellect: than their sires, will have an in- 
defeasible right to make laws for England, and to take precedence 
of her noblest sons for ever. All the other nations of Europe, even 
the veriest laggards in the race of political progress, have discarded 
hereditary legislation ; there is one nation only that now endures it 
—England, the morning star of liberty. 

Mr. Gladstone was made, in one account of his Greenwich speech, 
to say, that in the heart of every Englishman there was a “sneak- 
ing” regard for hereditary rank. The phrase, whether he used it or 
not, is happy, and the remark need not be confined to Englishmen, 
for the most abject worshippers of the spurious nobility of England 
are the shoddy of New York. In the case of Englishmen, even of 
the lowest flunkeys, faith is in some degree tempered by sight. 
Maintain institutions, the direct tendency—it might almost be said 
the aim—of which is to pervert and degrade the sentiments of the 
people, and the sentiments of the people will be perverted and 
degraded. The people themselves are all the time conscious that it 
is so; there is nothing “sneaking” in the homage which they pay 
to nature’s nobility. But we must object to having a constitution 
based on the “sneaking” idolatries either of English flunkeyism or 
of the shoddy of New York. Mr. Gladstone must own that the 
English character, under better culture, is capable of better things. 
Milton had no sneaking regard for rank without merit, and it is to 
be hoped that Mr. Gladstone has none himself. 

No doubt there are good and able men in the House of Lords, 
though they are generally ex-chancellors and other peers by creation, 
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not peers by birth. But they would be ten times better, and their 
ability would be displayed to ten times greater advantage, in a free 
national council. A free national council they might lead freely to 
the public good ; the House of Lords they can lead only in one 
direction, which is the resultant of its prejudices and its fears. They 
are compelled to be the demagogues of a titled mob of reactionists ; 
they can initiate nothing ; all they can dois, by keeping generally in 
accordance with the prejudices of the throne, to earn the melancholy 
privilege of giving the word for surrender. 

With the House of Lords would go the oligarchic land law, and 
the custom consecrated by it, which, aggravating an economical ten- 
dency arising from the aggregation of wealth, have extirpated the 
yeoman freeholders, the sinews of England in her noblest period, are 
fast extirpating even the smaller gentry, thus throwing the land 
entirely into the hands of a few great proprietors, and are making 
the nation a tenant-at-will on its own soil. This has gone to such 
an extent as to alarm the more prudent of the great proprietors 
themselves. But your Foulon will tell the people that they may eat 
grass on the very eve of a French revolution. It is not easy to 
forget an article in the great organ of the oligarchy, in which, in 
answer to some complaint on this subject, the people were told 
in language of singular cynicism, that their destiny and their highest 
happiness were preedial or domestic service on the estates or in the 
houses of great proprietors ; and that if they desired anything else, 
the door of emigration was open. Surely it is somewhat tragic, con- 
sidering what the history of British industry has been, that the 
people, after all, should be told by some insolent upstart who has 
never made a blade of grass grow, that if they desire to own a rood 
of the land which their toil has made fruitful, they had better pack 
up and quit their country. 

With the House of Lords would go, too, the State Church, the 
religious organ and the most miserable slave of political reaction, 
whose political course through Tudor persecutions of Nonconformists, 
Stuart conspiracies against liberty, English Restoration St. Bartholo- 
mews, Scotch Restoration Torture-Chambers, Five Mile Acts, Con- 
venticle Acts, promulgations of passive obedience, temporary rebel- 
lions when James and Jeffreys, instead of merely bathing in the 
blood of peasants, proceeded to touch Church pence, relapses into 
passive obedience and conspiracies against liberty as soon as the 
Church pence were safe, Sacheverel High Church Riots and burning 
of Meeting Houses, Acts to prevent Dissenters from educating their 
children carried by aid of the most Christian Bolingbroke, civil wars 
and foreign invasions of the country instigated by parsons who sat 
drinking to the Pretender in Oxford common-rooms while their 
peasant dupes were agonizing on Culloden heath, preachings of 
American and French wars, deifications of George III. and support 
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of Government by Prerogative and Catholic exclusion, is certainly 
the meanest episode in the annals of Christendom, and perhaps as 
mean as any in the annals of mankind. It is one course of opposi- 
tion to progress, justice, even humanity—one series of servile alliances 
with powers of evil, with murderous tyrants, infamous favourites, 
profligate intriguers, “ buttresses supporting the Church from with- 
out,” devout members of the Hell Fire Club, practical atheists and 
political sharpers, down to the present hour. Let the Church of 
England go, with such spiritual life as she may have in her, and do 
such work as is given her to do freely, as a Christian Church ought, 
as she does herself in the United States and in the colonies, begins 
to be the cry of all those among her members who regard her as a 
spiritual community. Even the Ritualists have begun to raise it 
since the ecclesiastical courts refused to burn Mr. Gorham and Pro- 
fessor Jowett. The men who support the State Church do so mainly 
on political grounds, and because it is useful as an electioneering 
agency, and an outwork of the oligarchical system. Of those who 
vote for it in the House of Commons, probably not half believe in 
the Anglican creed; some of them openly scoff at it, and live in 
ostentatious disregard of all the ordinances of religion. But it is 
the House of Lords that is the great upholder of religion and the 
great preserver of society from the license and atheism into which 
a hard-working and serious nation would immediately break out if it 
were not happily restrained by a select body of idle men of pleasure! 
Some of the more enlightened members of the oligarchy itself are 
beginning to see the approaching end of the salutary influence of esta- 
blished superstitions, and to betake themselves to the domestication 
of science, hoping that, as the Church put off the claims of the people 
to the next world, Science will teach that we must not try to do 
justice, but wait till it is evolved. Science, however, has not yet 
quite ceased to feel the pressure round her neck of University tests, 
nor, we may hope, has she quite forgotten what she has suffered at 
the hands of privilege under a long course of clerical obstruction. 

In all this the flower of the English people will go with you, and 
the whole of them will go with you when their intelligence is 
awakened. Ireland will help you, if you will promise her the free 
decision of her own destiny, to which she has a right, the sale of her 
independence by a gang of jobbers, in 1800, having been a moral 
nullity, strongly as we may be convinced that a fair, honourable, and 
hearty union will ultimately be found the best thing for both nations. 
The English farmer, bound to the oligarchy as he now is, will join 
you as soon as he sees that a reform of the land-law is as good for 
him as for his Irish compeer. But if you attack the monarchy, you 
give battle to your opponents on a field of their own choosing. The 
monarchy is the popular screen of the oligarchy, which has grasped 
the whole of the royal power, while it keeps the royal robes to drape 
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the usurpation, and anxiously makes political capital out of the per- 
sonal sympathies excited by the royal family. The dithyrambics of 
party leaders on the statesmanship of sovereigns, whereby it is 
implied that irresponsible government goes on behind the scenes, 
are, we may safely say, merely the tributes of courtiers, at which the 
speakers themselves would laugh over a dinner-table, as in fact they 
do in their books. The real evils of the monarchy now are its con- 
secration of the hereditary principle, the propagation, by its example, 
of habits of wasteful and ostentatious expenditure, and the corrup- 
tion of public men, whose feet, when they have once trod the floor 
of a court, never again walk straight in the path of popular reform. 
It is true that political fetichism never was rational, and has long 
ceased to be beautiful—that good sense and moral taste alike look 
anxiously forward to the inauguration of a more ennobling faith. 
It is true that with this institution of the past are connected some 
other strange instances of what antiquarian science calls “ survival 
in culture,”—Gold-sticks, Exons in waiting, and those poor equerries, 
whose figures as they ride painfully in the dust at the side of the 
royal carriage would touch the heart of a Brutus. It is true that 
these trappings cost money, while hunger literally is cowering under 
the palace wall. Still the root of the mischief lies not there, and 
the strong point of the oligarchy does. On this subject true policy 
seems to point to silence and patience—a patience which will pro- 
bably not be overtaxed when the House of Lords and the Privileged 
Church are gone. Look round Europe, and you will see that Legiti- 
macy is dead, and that the sand of Dynasticism has nearly run, 
though a few denizens of the Faubourg St. Germain may fancy that 
in the dark waters over which society, loosened from its old moor- 
ings, both religious and political, now begins to drift, it can still 
anchor by this strangely transmuted waif of the past. 

It is surely almost needless to say that while the abolition of the 
State Church is pressed with vigour, a movement of political reform 
should not be tainted in the eye of a great mass of the community, 
and rendered tenfold more difficult, by mixing it up with an icono- 
clastic onslaught on the Christian religion. It will be hard enough 
as it is to win political justice, without setting all the religious feel- 
ing of the country, as well as the power of the oligarchy and its 
supporters, against the movement. 

We are asked what we would put in the place of the House of 
Lords. Is it necessary to put anything in its place? Is a second 
Chamber really necessary or desirable ? Ontario does very well with- 
out one. Quebec is moving to get rid of hers. The Upper Chamber 
in the Dominion Parliament of Canada is almost a nullity. In 
Victoria the second Chamber produced a dead-lock, which probably 
would have been repeated in Ontario, if a rivalry of Chambers had 
been added to a rivalry of parties in the constitutional crisis through 
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which the Province has just passed. The Upper Chamber is supposed 
to be a check on unwise legislation. The House of Lords, in a super- 
ficial study of which the whole theory of second Chambers seems to 
have had its source, is a check with a vengeance, because it represents 
an interest separate from, and adverse to, that of the nation. But 
you cannot really divide the national will. All that you can do is, 
by having the Upper Chamber elected for a longer term than the 
Lower, to make it represent a past, while the Lower represents the 
present phase of opinion; and where is the use of thus causing the 
opinion of to-day to clash with the opinion of yesterday? Power 
will centre somewhere; and it is better to unite with it the full 
measure of responsibility. In the Double-chambered Legislatures of 
the United States, if we are not mistaken, the dissipation of responsi- 
bility more than countervails the check upon precipitation. The 
more popular House will act recklessly, trusting that the less popular 
House will save it from the consequences of its recklessness, which 
the less popular House, being the weaker, will not always have the 
courage todo. If the object is to guard against precipitation, that 
object would be best secured by good legislative forms, and possibly 
by giving a minority, amounting to a certain proportion of the 
House, the power of suspending for a certain period the operation of 
a measure, so as to give time for calmer consideration, and for a 
possible change of national opinion: there would be no obvious 
motive for the abuse of such a power. 

The results of our general experience of free government seem to 
point to a Central Parliament, elected like the Senate of the United 
States, by Local Legislatures, and an Executive Council of State, 
elected by the Central Parliament. A thoroughly independent 
Judiciary, and independent and readily-accessible tribunals for cases 
of impeachment, are indispensable parts of any constitution. The 
subordination of the Executive to the Legislature, in which the sove- 
reign power must reside, is necessary to preserve the harmony of 
the government. The framers of the constitution of the United 
States, discarding the hereditary principle, but in other respects 
reproducing the British Constitution, took the executive power to be 
vested in the King, whereas it was really vested in the Parliamentary 
Ministers, and were thus led to a separation of the Executive from 
the Legislature, which is fraught with perpetual danger of a collision 
between them, as was seon in the case of President Andrew Johnson, 
whose impeachment was simply a convulsive effort to bring the policy 
of the Executive into harmony with that of the Legislature. The 
quadrennial clection to the Presidency, with all its patronage, is 
enough to tear a nation in two; it was the proximate cause of the 
American civil war, and would probably lead again to the same result 
in case another question as envenomed as that of slavery should 
arise. On the other hand, American experience is decisive in favour 
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of local legislatures with liberal powers, both as schools of self- 
government, absolutely essential in a democracy, and to relieve the 
central assembly from the mass of work by which the British Parlia- 
ment is at present overwhelmed. Experience is also conclusive in 
favour of partial, as against general elections. General elections were 
well enough when a Plantagenet king called a Parliament to vote him 
taxes; but they are irrational and noxious when they involve the change, 
at one moment, and perhaps under the impulse of a single exciting 
question, of the whole sovereign assembly of a country, leaving the 
country without a government while the elections are going on. 

The elections to the Council of State should be sufficiently frequent 
to preserve the general harmony between it and the Parliament. 
The Council should have the appointment of all offices, subject to the 
power of Parliament to interfere in case of abuse. Such a mode of elect- 
ing the Executive would be the best chance of deliverance from party 
government, which is a perpetual faction fight for the offices of State, 
inflicting on the nation no small portion of the moral evils of civil war. 

Such a constitution would lay less strain on the intelligence and 
virtue of the masses than the constitution of the United States, or 
those which work well enough in the Colonies.' Though thoroughly 
national, entirely untainted by privilege and the hatred which privi- 
lege excites, it would be really more conservative than that which 
you at present possess. 

The franchise should be as broad as the nation. Nothing less will 
make a government national. Nothing less will make a nation loyal 
to its government, now that the primeval attachment to heaven- 
descended families is dead. Political philosophers may critically 
appreciate the structure of governments; the people must learn to 
love and trust them; and the people will now love and trust only a 
government which they feel to be their own.” The distinction 
between counties and boroughs is now obsolete, and has become a 
mere cover for anti-national influences. The town has no longer 

(1) I fear indeed that to many such a constitution may appear anti-popular in its 
tendency. But my own conviction is that the political influence of the people would 
be more actively and effectively exercised on and through strong local institutions, than 
it can be directly on the central legislature. That the people are generally impotent 
under the present system was the sad conviction forced upon me by my experience of 
the last general election. Of course I regard the ballot as essential. So docs the House 
of Lords. It made one burn with indignation to see coercion carried on as it was in 
the last election, with insolent disregard of the character and self-respect, as well as of 
the chartered rights, of the people. There will be some chance of real freedom of 
suffrage when a duke is brought to justice, not for killing a hare, a sin to which he has 
no mind, but for robbing a poor man of his birthright and his honour. 

(2) It is not improbable that all constitutions may in course of time be modified by 
the introduction of a certain amount of direct popular legislation. The ground of legis- 
lation by representatives has been partly that the people themselves could not be present 
at the debate. But now, as educated persons, reading the newspapers, can be present 
at the debate, it may be found expedient in course of time to submit to the whole people 


measures for which strong moral support is desired. The liquor question will perhaps 
be an instance in point. 
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the separate interest, the social unity, the walled exclusiveness of 
the medieval borough ; it is now merely a thickly-peopled district, 
requiring a certain amount of special administration. 

But to modify the constitution in accordance with the requirements 
of our age, so as to make it the adequate organ of national life and 
the true exponent of national will, without being the instrument of 
faction or the sport of popular passion, is the high task set before 
those whose lot is cast in England. Probably they will work for 
other countries as well as for their own, for England is still the 
most political of nations. But the popular party should lose no time 
in defining their object and making a well-planned and steady effort 
to attain it. The people will be politically demoralised, and their 
power of feeling rational loyalty to a good government will be 
destroyed by prolonged and aimless agitation. Other movements, 
unless clearly conducive to the success of the main movement, ought 
to be suspended till this victory is won. There can be nothing 
unjust or unkind in suggesting that the female suffrage agitation, 
into which the leaders of ‘the popular party have diverged, should be 
postponed for the few years required to complete he work already 
in hand. That the lot of woman has been fixed through all the ages 
by the will of man, who has willed that she should be a slave w hile 
he enjoyed freedom and political rights, is metaphysic, and not 
history. The number of men who have hitherto really enjoyed 
freedom and political rights probably does not very greatly exceed 
the number of men who have perished directly or indirectly in 
bringing freedom and political rights into existence. Whatever the 
political capacities of women may be, it is certain that in their 
present position they do not, like men, feel directly the pressure of 
political evils, while they are under the dominion of non-political 
sentiments and of beliefs belonging to the past. It is highly probable 
that if political power were now placed in their hands, they would 
use it to cancel all the costly achievements of the last hundred years, 
The Tories see this, and they are going to play the card of female 
suffrage, as they played the card of household suffrage, and with 
equal recklessness of the good of the community. The claims of 
principle, of course, are paramount; but no principle of a rational 
kind can require the pledged trustees of a great popular cause to 
wreck, in sight of port, the vessel committed to their hands. It isa 
question between the wishes of a comparatively small number of 
ladies who are naturally anxious for the immediate realisation of 
their views, and the interest of every artisan’s or peasant’s wife in 
the land. At all events, it is idle, and worse than idle, at once to 
urge the people forward and bid them do that which must certainly 
drag them back—to propose such radical reforms as the confiscation 
to the State of all increase in the value of land, and at the same time 
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to propose a measure which would render all radical reform impossible 
for many a day. 

Again, a good deal of time and energy seems to be frittered away 
in mere House-of-Commons bickerings with Mr. Gladstone. Mr. 
Gladstone’s position is surely one of which we may take a philosophic 
view. He is, as he always has been, greatly under aristocratical 
and ecclesiastical influence ; the men with whom he lives, and whom 
he naturally loves to promote, are the members of an aristocratic and 
High Church circle; he has bound himself to the maintenance of 
the House of Lords and of the State Church, and has thereby morally 
closed his legislative career. But he has at the same time real 
popular sympathies, which have led him to do more than any other 
statesman of the present day in the line of fiscal and economical 
reform for the improvement of the people, and has drawn upon him 
the bitter and almost delirious hatred of the people’s worst enemies. 
Not to support him against those enemies would have been foolish 
and culpable pessimism. He has proved himself a hearty and 
courageous reformer of abuses; his sincerity gave us the extension 
of the suffrage; to him we owe the Irish Church Bill and the Irish 
Land Bill. He is at least as liberal as his Parliament, which is 
thoroughly plutocratic, and had exhausted its Liberalism when it 
had redeemed its election pledges on the subject of the Irish Church 
and Land. The worst of his measures, and that most indicative of 
what a Liberal would call the weak side of his character, the Educa- 
tion Bill, by which national education has been thrown back into the 
hands of the priest party, was mancuvred through Parliament by 
the member for what we always deemed the eminently and staunchly 
liberal constituency of Bradford, who is now receiving the deserved 
meed of clerical applause. Not much more will be obtained from 
Mr. Gladstone, but how anything more is to be obtained by taking 
the executive government from him and giving it to the leaders of 
the oligarchy, it is difficult to see. 

One word more. <A national government is good for all England 
and for all classes of Englishmen; and it is the highest loyalty that 
leads us to desire it. Its advocates need resort to no shows or threats 
of violence, which can only set the timid, and not the timid alone, 
against them. They need do nothing savouring of conspiracy, which 
all true men abhor, and which can never lead to the one thing we 
want, a constitution emanating from the deliberate will, and based on 
the rational allegiance of the whole community. They need never 
fail in loyalty to their own country, or in proud appreciation of her 
greatness, though this cause is happily becoming not the cause of 
one people only, but of all Europe, and all the nations begin to 
stretch out their hands to each other, and to aid each other in cast- 
ing off the grave-clothes of the past and hastening the reign of 
reason, science, industry, and peace. GoL_pwin SMITH. 
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PostErity, as a rule, may be relied upon to amend the injustice of 
former generations, and Richard Wagner has acted wisely in appeal- 
ing for a fair judgment of his aspirations to those hereafter. For 
it is not otherwise that we have to interpret his adopting the 
malicious joke of a hostile journalist, and calling his new move- 
ment in art the ‘“ Music of the Future.” The key-note of the 
new principle known by this name may be expressed in three 
words. It seems, indeed, of such simplicity as to disappoint the 
reader at first, who from the wild storm of both indignation and 
admiration which it has excited, may expect something very extra- 
ordinary. It may shortly be defined as the urgent demand of a 
poetical basis of music, or to put the same Why in the form of an 
axiom, “‘ music, vocal or instrumental, in its highest development, 
must aim at, and is capable of, rendering all the emotions of the 
humen heart; not essentially differing in this from poetry, to which 
it is inferior in the distinctness of its means of expression, but which 
it surpasses in immediate impulse.” This principle, the well- 
instructed reader will say, leaving the question of its truth and 
value undecided, is certainly anything but new. It was felt uncon- 
sciously by the great composers of all times. It came to a distinct 
utterance in Gluck’s celebrated preface to A/ceste, and it vibrates 
with unsurpassable power and beauty in the works of Beethoven’s 
latter period. Without denying any of the alleged facts, we hold 
with equal certainty that Wagner must be calied the protagonist 
and eminent representative of this vital idea of modern music, for 
which he has fought with the philosopher’s and artist’s weapons, and 
as the highest development of which we have to consider his own 
music-drama. It will be our task in the following pages to trace the 
progress of this idea through its various phases of growing self-con- 
sciousness and importance. 

One of the numerous accusations which Wagner’s innumerable 
adversaries have raised against his creative power is grounded on the 
fact of his having investigated the metaphysical and historical side 
of his art. The two faculties of speculation and execution—these 
wise men assert—are never found combined in the same individuality, 
and on the strength of this axiom, they prove d priori that the 
author of Oper und Drama cannot but produce works of cold deli- 
beration, which, based on a theoretical speculation, may occasionally 
attain effects of skill, but must needs lack the life of spontaneous 
production. To refute the arguments of such theorists by the 
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intrinsic value of Wagner’s creations would be in vain, as these 
appeal altogether to a higher kind of receptive faculty than is to be 
found amongst the high priests of orthodox Philistinism in art. 
Such men never will or can conceive that in art as well as in life 
we must distinguish between the state of Paradisic innocence and 
that of self-conscious knowledge. In the former the feelings are 
poured forth with almost childlike naiveté, and if the mind from 
which they flow draws its sources from the inexhaustible fountain of 
beauty, they will possess all the charms of virginity. Mozart might 
be named as the representative genius of this kind of delightfully 
fresh spontaneity. Unfortunately the times of juvenile enjoyment 
have been changed for the manhood of deeper thought and sorrow. 
We have tasted the bitter fruit of knowledge, and the artists of our 
latter days must have passed with us through the furnace of “ fierce 
and unfathomable thought,” purifying in it the inarticulate longings 
of the soul, to the not less passionate but conscious strife for ideal 
aims. Beethoven and Wagner are the artists by whose names the 
philosophical, and therefore essentially modern, epoch of music will 
be recognised. By these remarks, however, it shall by no means be 
implied that the works of Wagner or Beethoven aré not the emana- 
tion of spontaneous production, but fashioned after a certain scheme, 
the result of previous speculation. In Wagner’s case the futility of 
such an accusation can easily be proved by chronological dates. He 
himself has told us how “ unintentionally” (unvorsitzlich) he 
entered upon his career as a reformer in the JVying Dutchman. This 
work, Tannhduser, and Lohengrin were finished, and even the scheme 
of Siegfrid and the Meistersinger conceived and partly executed, 
before his first theoretical work, the Kunstwerk der Zukunft, saw the 
light. It is indeed one of the most interesting studies of musical 
history to see how the new idea in all its consequences grew upon 
Wagner, and how he embodied it unconsciously in his dramatic 
creations, which only afterwards, like the works of any other com- 
poser, served him as material for his researches. The great impor- 
tance of these theoretic writings lies for us in the fact of their being 
the only way in which a full understanding of Wagner’s aims, and, 
further, of those of modern music in general, can be obtained. 
Germany is the country of music and philosophy, but the philosophy 
of music has been treated by most of its deepest thinkers with an 
undeserved and equally unaccountable neglect. Even a man of 
Leibnitz’s pre-eminence saw in music ouly an “ exercitium arith- 
metic occultum nescientis se numerare animi,” although the 
works of his contemporaries, Bach and Handel, might have taught 
him better. Hegel’s views on the same subject cannot be said to 
enlighten the mind considerably, and in our own time Friedrich 
Vischer, the ‘“‘ Aesthetiker”’ par excellence, confessed his own ignorance 
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in a double way, first by not treating music himself in his great 
work, and secondly by choosing Dr. Hanslick as his substitute. 
Arthur Schopenhauer, the. greatest thinker Germany has produced 
since Kant, was the first to pierce the clouds hanging around this 
most ethereal art. There is a- certain likeness between the characters 
of Wagner and Schopenhauer, and equally between the positions 
which they take in the history of their respective branches. Both 
acknowledge one, and only one, of their predecessors as their superior, 
whose ideas they are destined to carry out. In this exclusive admira- 
tion of Beethoven and Kant on the part of Wagner and Schopen- 
hauer lies at the same time the cause for their frequently unjust 
contempt of epigonic aspirations and the bitterness of their critical 
utterances. Perhaps such one-sidedness and misunderstanding of 
individualities not strictly akin to their own is inevitably the doom 
of creative minds; but only too often it leads to a fatal isolation 
from the stream of contemporary progress. The bitter resentment 
on the part of the object concerned is another disadvantage of 
such reformatory zeal. The flaying of Marsyas, a wretched singer 
though he may have been, seemed to me always the least enviable 
part of Apollo’s career. In both, Wagner’s and Schopenhauer’s 
cases the numerous victims of their wrath agreed upon a system of 
self-defence and revenge, in which the positive and negative weapons 
of abuse, and even more pernicious silence, were handled with con- 
siderable skill, and the temporary success of which showed the 
influential position of the Marsyas tribe in the literary community. 
The consequence was that of Schopenhauer’s standard work scarcely 
two editions were sold in almost half a century, while the immense 
importance of Wagner’s ideas is only just now, after a painful 
struggle of more than twenty years, beginning to dawn upon his 
own nation. It is perhaps partly owing to this affinity of character 
that Wagner adopted with slight modifications the great pessimist’s 
notions on the ideal basis of music. Into Schopenhauer’s views as 
contained in “The World as Will and Imagination,” we therefore 
now must enter a little fully. 

The great discovery of Kant, in the Critique of Pure Reason, 
is the doctrine that the outer world, or what we call the universe, 
appeals to our senses only by means of its phenomenon. About the 
real essence, the nowmenon of this world, as it might appear to 
beings with other means of perception than ours, and not limited by 
the notions of space and time, nothing is revealed to us. Even these 
notions originate, according to Kant, in acertain predisposition of the 
brain, by means of which we discern the succession or co-existence of 
different phenomena and the phenomena themselves. Against the 
absolute idealism of Berkeley, Kant holds that outside the human 
Ego there must exist an independent something to act upon the 
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individual. Schopenhauer, starting from this basis, proceeds to the 
further assertion that this something hitherto nondescript exists 
only in so far as it has the “ will of existence ;” in fact, that it is 
nothing else but this will in its different forms and phases. The 
highest and last of these phases is the human volition, made con- 
scious of its being and aims by the intellect, and comprising in its 
microcosm the universe out of which it grows, and from which it 
differs gradually but not essentially. The first manifestation of this 
will, Schopenhauer proceeds, takes place in the ideas in Plato’s 
sense—that is, in the archetypal forms which fashion the cosmos, 
and of which the single phenomena are further subdivisions. It is 
the aim of all arts to express the eternal essence of things by means 
of these Platonic ideas, only music takes in this respect an excep- 
tional position. Arts like painting and sculpture embody these 
ideas, as conceived by the artist through the medium of phenomena, 
the ideal value of which he shows, but only by the reproduction of their 
actual appearance. Even in poetry the realities of life and the visible 
wonders of the world, with their symbolic meaning, form an essen- 
tial ingredient. Music, on the contrary, does not want, nor even 
allow, of a realistic conception. There is no sound in nature fit to 
serve the musician as a model, or to supply him with more than an 
occasional suggestion for his sublime purpose. He approaches the 
original sources of existence more closely than all the other arts— 
nay, even than Nature herself. His harmonies and melodies are, to 
speak with Schopenhauer, “‘as immediate and direct an objectifica- 
tion or copy of the will of the world as the world itself is, as the ideas 
are of which the universe of things is the phenomenon. Music is 
not the copy of the ideas, like the other arts, but a representation of 
the cosmical will co-ordinate with the ideas themselves.” In this sense 
the musical composer is the only creative artist. While the painter or 
sculptor must borrow the raiment for his idea from the human form or 
the landscape, the musician is alone with his inspiration. He only 
listens to the voice of the spirit of the world, or, which is the same, 
of his own spirit speaking to him as in a dream; for it is only in 
dreams, when the soul is not disturbed by the impression of the 
senses, that such a state of absorption is attainable, and Vogl’s say- 
ing of Schubert, that he composed in a state of clairvoyance, may be 
applied to all creative musicians. 

The philosophical side of the question being thus stated, we have 
now to follow Wagner on strictly musical ground, in order to wit- 
ness the results of this speculation on the historical development of 
our art. Music being of an entirely supernatural character, ought to 
be likewise independent of the conditions under which the visible 
world acts on our senses—that is, of space and time. In an art of 
sound, space is altogether out of the question ; but even time can to 
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a certain extent be dispensed with in that which is most musical in 
music—harmony. A harmonic chord, as such, is absolutely unmea- 
surable by time, and in pieces like the divine works of Palestrina, 
where the gradual progress from one harmonious combination to 
another is scarcely perceptible, the consciousness of change, and with 
it that of passing time itself, almost ceases, and we seem to have 
entered, under the master’s guidance, the quiet realms of divine non- 
existence. But music could not always remain in this state of passive 
calm, and as soon as its other most important element, rhythm, is 
introduced, everything changes suddenly, and we are at once trans- 
ported into the restless waves of time and progress. For as we 
know from Aristoxenos, rhythm is nothing but a regular return of 
shorter and longer portions of time, as manifested by a movement 
performed in this time, the object of the movement in music being 
the succession of melodious intervals—i.e., the péAos, or tune. 
Melody, therefore, is the daughter of the quict repose in harmony 
and the throbbing motion of rhythm, and both elements are equally 
necessary for its beautiful growth. Still, rhythm being an intruder 
in the realm of absolute music, the compositions which, like dances, 
are exclusively founded on it must. be of a lower order than where 
the melody grows ont of harmonious relations. With these three 
elements, viz., harmony, rhythm, and melody, we have exhausted 
the means of expression which music proper can call its own. Also 
about its aims and object there can be no doubt, after the foregoing 
remarks. Music’s own domain is the reign of unimpaired impulse, 
the tenderest vibrations of will and passion, as the immediate 
effluence of which we have to consider it. But its origin, as well as 
the character of its instruments, excludes it from the sphere of actual 
realities, and prevents it from rivalling articulate speech in the dis- 
tinct rendering of emotions. The purest and most adequate organ 
of our art in its separate condition is instrumental music, the inde- 
pendent existence of which is of comparatively recent date, begin- 
ning with Bach, and end.ng (if we may believe Wagner) with 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. In this even the supreme genius of 
Beethoven confesses its inability to express its highest aspirations 
in music alone; it calls poetry to its assistance, and the words of 
Schiller’s Freude, added to Beethoven’s enchanted strains, sound, 
as it were, the death-knell of music in its separate condition, and the 
rise of a new epoch, in which music and poetry can be severed no 
more. With this view we are able to agree only in a modified way, 
but will not at present interrupt the progress of Wagner’s ideas by 
untimely deviation. The combination of music and poetry, Wagner 
proceeds, to which Beethoven repaired when the insufficiency of his 
musical means became obvious, was of course not invented or used 
for the first time by him. It, on the contrary, preceded the artificial 
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separation of the two arts. The traditions of all nations speak of 
the poet and singer as the same person, and the mere fact of the 
human voice being at the same time the most perfect musical instru- 
ment, seems to indicate the organic necessity of such a combination, 
as divined in the lines of the Passionate Pilgrim— 


‘Tf music and sweet poetry agree 
As they must needs, the sister and the brother. 
* * * 


One God is God of both as poets feign.” 


Besides, the metrical element which exists in an embryonic and 
all but latent state in the spoken language, can be interpreted 
and displayed in all its charms only by the aid of real melody, 
which, as it were, must grow out of the rhythmical structure of 
verse and stanza. In their ideal aims the two sister arts form also a 
necessary complement to each other. The free expression of intense 
and abundant feeling in poetry is but too often encumbered by the 
speculative structure of language, while, on the other hand, the 
soaring flight of music lacks a starting-point of strictly defined and 
recognisable pathos. Music and poetry, therefore, by both their powers 
and weaknesses are referred to each other’s aid ; and the results of their 
combination will be of a higher order than is attainable by either of 
them in their separate state. On the other hand, it cannot be denied 
that their close union will be made possible only by a mutual 
compromise, in which either of them has to resign certain 
peculiarities of its own in favour of the common aim. 

The way in which such a compromise has been attempted has 
varied considerably in different times and nations. In the lyrical 
parts of the Greek tragedy (for it is to the drama, as the highest 
development of both music and poetry, that we have now to turn 
our chief attention) music, as we know, took a prominent part; so 
important, indeed, that the metrical structure of the choric pieces 
can be understood only from its connection with song. But the 
essentially rhythmical nature of Greek composition could not be 
favourable to the flow of melody, which, as we have seen, depends 
for its more elevated effects chiefly on harmonious beauty. Unfortu- 
nately the sense for harmony seems to have been little in accordance 
with the other accomplishments of the most artistic nation of the 
world. Even if we follow the most favourable accounts, the know- 
ledge of polyphony was all but wanting among the Greeks, and the 
imperfect nature of their scales, without the major seventh, betrays, 
at least according to our notions, a deplorable want of musical 
ear. Under these circumstances it scarcely required the powers of 
Akschylos or Sophocles to settle the question of preponderance in the 
Greek tragedy in favour of poetry, which had all the advantages of 
technical perfection in the hands of men of unmatchable genius. It 
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remains to acknowledge the keen perception of the relations of the 
two arts shown by the Greeks in this treatment, in which music, 
imperfect though it might be, was applied to its true purpose of 
intensifying the rhythmical power and ideal pathos of words. 

This state of things was entirely changed in the next important 
phase of dramatic music which we encounter in Italy, at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. Like the renaissance of the fine 
arts, the Italian opera was, or pretended to be, a revival of antique 
traditions. But the affinity between the two epochs in regard to 
this was of a very superficial character. Music this time entered the 
lists under much more favourable auspices. First of all, the language 
it had to deal with had lost its rhythmical character entirely ; in 
poetry a mere counting of syllables had taken the place of metrical 
accentuation, and music was at full liberty to supply the want of 
arsis and thesis according to its own conditions. The character ot 
modern feeling was likewise more akin to the intense but vague and 
indistinct kind of musical expression. In its way through the middle 
ages, with their romantic conception of love, and the mysterious 
terrors and charms of Christian revelation, mankind had lost that 
firm grasp of realities which always formed the substratum of the 
loftiest flights of Greek genius. There were certain vibrations of feel- 
ing in this longing for the supernatural which would not allow of the 
limits of words, and absolutely required the more congenial raiment 
of pure sound. At the epoch we speak of the great poets of Italy 
had passed away, and the void which was left even by their mighty 
deeds now remained to be filled up by the musician, whose means 
were by this time more equal to his great task. For his art had now 
passed out of the stage of childish stammering. The homophonous 
innocence of the Doric and Mixolydic scales had left only a dim tradi- 
tion. Polyhymnia had undergone the uncouth attempts at discipline 
which we are used to attribute to Hucbald. She had learnt from 
Guittone di Arezzo to fix her thoughts in indelible signs, and two 
centuries’ training in the school of the Netherlands had taught her 
the powers of polyphonous figuration. When this school reached its 
climax in the great Orlando di Lasso, and in Goudimel’s pupil, the 
divine Roman, Palestrina, music had not to shun comparison with 
any of the sister arts. 

The superior position which it had thus to take was not favourable 
to its harmonious co-operation with poetry in the result of their com- 
bined efforts—the opera. Although dramatic in its fundamental idea, 
the structure of the Italian opera soon became entirely dependent on 
musical purposes. Certain established forms of absolute music, like 
finale or aria, were bodily transferred into the opera, without any 
regard to their poetical propriety. In the course of time the poct 
became the bondsman of the musician, and had to arrange his 
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libretti (as they were ignominiously called) entirely according to the 
arbitrary decision of the latter. Even the human voice, the last 
stronghold of the poetical element in music, was treated henceforth 
like any other instrument, only with a view to display its beauties 
of sound. In most cases it seems as if words were put into the mouth 
of the singer only as more convenient for him to pronounce than 
meaningless vowels. At most their contents served to give the 
composer some slight indication whether to write a brilliant allegro 
or a languid adagio. Nearly the same might be said of the whole 
dramatic poem, the merits of which depended almost entirely on its 
adaptedness for musical purposes. The dulness and absurdity of 
most of these productions are, in consequence, almost inconceivable. 
Soon, however, music in its own sphere had to experience the evil 
results of this neglect of its natural foundation. Forgetful of its 
higher artistic aims, it lost hold of all poetic meaning, and was 
degraded to a mere display of skill on the part of clever vocalists, 
who performed the most daring salti mortali on the tight-rope of 
fioriture. If formerly the composer had encroached upon the domain 
of the poet, he now on his part was made the slave of the castrato, 
who, with great real merit as a vocal virtuoso, combined an innocence 
of all artistic intentions scarcely to be equalled even by the stars 
of the modern operatic stage. 

It was against this omnipotence of the singer that the great 
German composers protested when they took up the barren forms of 
the Italian opera, and filled them with new vitality. Mozart was 
the first of a brilliant group of German dramatic composers to take 
the lead in this crusade against Italian artificiality. He was endowed 
by nature with the richest gift of musical productiveness that ever 
was possessed by man, and it is no wonder that the genuine touches 
of nature and dramatic pathos which we still admire after the lapse 
of nearly a century, acted as a wholesome antidote on the spirits of 
his contemporaries against the soporific effects of Hesperic vocalisa- 
tion. Still, Mozart’s genius was too decidedly of a musical character 
to attempt, or even wish for, an operatic reform on the basis of 
poetry. To him also the opera appeared, like the symphony or 
sonata, as an entirely musical formation in which the addition of 
poetry seemed only of importance as suggesting opportunities for the 
display of the powers of his own art. He would never have 
approved of the slightest concession of musical prerogative in favour 
of dramatic economy. Tzke, for instance, the scene in Figaro where the 
page is hidden in the closet of the countess, and her husband, mad with 
jealousy at finding the door locked, rushes away for the necessary 
instruments to make his entrance by force. As soon as he is out of 
sight, Cherubino appears, and seeing no other way of saving his life 
and the honour of his lady, is about tojump out of window. There is 
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periculum in mora, and a moment’s delay may be of fatal conse- 
quence. But here Mozart saw the opportunity for an effective piece 
of music. Cherubino and Susanna begin their duet, and fate, in the 
shape of the count with his hammer and drawn sword, has to wait 
at the door till tonic and dominant have had their due. The admir- 
able way in which the anxiety of the situation is rendered by Mozart’s 
music cannot atone for this interruption of the dramatic action. 
The mere fact of his introducing a piece of music in the distinct 
form of a duet at such a moment shows Mozart’s inability for the 
post of a dramatic Messiah, as he is still considered by many of his 
blind worshippers. ; 

Neither can we be surprised at seeing Mozart adopt the whole 
apparatus of the opera seria. It was not in his tender and unpolemical 
nature to destroy established forms with the sword of the reformer ; 
he could only make us forget the narrowness of these fetters. His 
great merit for the development of dramatic music consists in his 
having shown and increased its capability of rendering poetic inten- 
tion. Of the greatest importance for us is the fact that even he was 
not able to write beautiful and impressive music to dull and unsug- 
gestive words. The comparison witk this view of La Clemenza di 
Tito and Don Giovanni, or of Cosi fan Tutte and Figaro, proves more 
clearly than any philosophical argument could do that music, even 
in the hands of a Mozart, depends for its highest effects on the 
assistance of its sisterart. ‘And so,” Wagner says, “it would have 
been Mozart, the most absolute of all musicians, who would have 
solved the problem of the opera long ago—that is, who would have 
assisted in producing the truest, the most beautiful, and most pertect 
drama, if he had only met with a poet whom he as a musician would 
only have had to assist. But with such a poet he unfortunately was 
never to meet.” This quotation may serve at the same time as a spe- 
cimen of veracity on the part of Wagner’s enemies, who persistently 
accuse him of defiling the name of Mozart, and of erecting from the 
scattered ruins of his rival’s fame the column of his own glory. 

Very different from Mozart’s unpremeditated and entirely sponta- 
neous effort is the way in which Gluck approached the problem of 
settling the balance between music and poetry in the opera. The 
tendency of his works was of a decidedly reformatory character, 
and the principle which he carried out in his music, and to which he 
gave utterance even in words, was that the task of dramatic music 
is, and is only, to accompany the different phases indicated in the 
text, and that its position to worded poetry is of a subordinate kind. 
In this way the immoderate influence of the singer was made impos- 
sible for evermore; he was henceforth to be the mouthpiece of the 
poet, and consequently had to take the greatest possible care in con- 
veying the full poetical meaning of his song to the audience. By 
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this means the declamatory element became of the highest impor- 
tance for the composer as well as the performer, and the recitativo, in 
which this element finds its fullest expression, was brought by Gluck 
to an unequalled degree of perfection. A further progress marked 
by his reform is the greater consideration which was paid to the 
dramatic economy of the libretti. Frequent and continued interrup- 
tion of the action by an uncalled-for display of musical powers was 
made all but impossible. The revolutionising tendency of our com- 
poser was felt keenly by the adherents of the old system, and the 
hatred of the two parties became evident when their two champions, 
Piccini and Gluck, met face to face on the battle-field of the stage. 
The scene of their deadly contest was the gay Paris of 1777, and the 
ardour with which it was carried on was quite worthy of the impor- 
tant questions at stake. The highest ranks of French literature and 
society, royalty itself not excluded, became partisans of the Italian or 
Franco-German gonfaloniere. 

The essential difference between the two systems was pretty well 
defined in the question, “‘ Est-ce pour flatter l’oreille qu’on fait de la 
musique, ou pour peindre les passions dans toutes leurs énergies ?” 
The reproaches aimed by the conservatives at what was then the 
music of the future remind one curiously of the refined critical 
utterances of which Wagner has been and is still the enviable object. 
Besides this capability of raising the indignant alarm of critical 
worthies, the artistic consequences of Gluck’s and Wagner’s aspira- 
tions have not as much in common as is generally believed. It is 
true that Gluck already felt the necessity of a perfect unity between 
music and poetry, but he never intended to bring about this desirable 
effect by surrendering any of the strict forms of absolute music. 
The consequence was that the poet was even more bound to 
adapt his work to the intentions of the composer, and the latter 
remained practically the omnipotent ruler on the operatic stage. 
The high condition of the contemporary spoken drama in France 
had been of considerable influence on Gluck’s production. He wrote 
his most accomplished works for the opera in Paris and to French 
words ; we cannot therefore be surprised at discerning the immediate 
results of his career more distinctly in France than in his native 
country. The grand opera in Paris was swayed for a long time by 
the great German maestro’s traditions, as continued by a school of 
highly accomplished artists. The representative names are Méhul, 
Cherubini, and Spontini (the latter two, although Italian by birth, 
living quite under the mighty spell of French nationality in the 
same degree as we have seen it repeated in our own days in Meyer- 
beer and Offenbach), whose place in the history of their art will be 
secured for ever by the additional dramatic power and intensity 
which music owes to their efforts. Still the traditional encum- 
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brances of poetical development by the established musical forms 
remained unshaken by them. 

To those mentioned already, we have now to add two more 
attempts at the regeneration of the opera made at almost the 
same time in two different countries. Italy, the old cradle of the 
divine art, was to recover once more her position at the head of 
musical Europe. Rossini, the most gifted and most spoiled of 
her sons, sallied forth with an innumerable army of bacchantic 
melodies to conquer the world, the Messiah of joy, the breaker 
of thought and sorrow. Europe by this time had got tired of the 
pompous seriousness of French declamation. It lent but too 
willing an ear to the new gospel, and eagerly quaffed the intoxi- 
cating potion which Rossini poured out in inexhaustible streams. 
Looking back with calmer eyes at the enormous enthusiasm with 
which Rossini was received by our grandfathers, we are almost at a loss 
to discern the causes for such an unequalled success. It requires, 
indeed, all the patience of an English audience to stand now- 
adays a performance of Otello, Semiramide, or any of Rossini’s 
serious operas. The recitativo secco is treated with all the dryness 
which this ominous name implies. The melodious structure, mostly 
founded on dance-like rhythm, verges constantly on the trivial, and 
wherever Rossini covets the forbidden fruit of counterpoint, his 
deficiencies become sadly obvious. Only rarely the swan of Pesaro 
rises with the dramatic power of the situation to a remarkable height 
of passionate impulse. But Rossini knew his public, and he knew 
equally well his own resources ; prudent, as all Italians are, he did 
his best to profit by the chances of the situation. What he could do 
and did admirably well was to open the rich mines of melodious 
beauty with which nature had endowed him, and which it is so easy 
to augment and develop in a country whose very language is music, 
and where the gondolieri chant the stanzas of Dante and Tasso to 
self-invented tunes. This principle of absolute melodiousness, as 
Rossini carried it out to its extreme, combined with the charming 
freshness of his good-natured humour, was well adapted to silence 
the objections of graver criticism in the universal uproar of popular 
applause. The unpleasant fact of a strong family likeness among all 
these sweet children of song and their common mother the waltz, 
whether they deplored the sad fate of Desdemona or mimicked the 
jealous rage of the Seville Dottore, seems to have struck only very 
few of the enchanted hearers. We need scarcely add that the pre- 
tended reform of dramatic music on the basis of Rossini’s absolute 
melody was a total failure in all respects. 

Almost contemporary with his great success, and to a certain 
extent in opposition to it, we have to record another movement of 
operatic development much purer in its artistic aims and very 
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different in its lasting consequences. Karl Maria von Weber stood 
at the head of this movement, which took its rise from the strong 
romantic and national feeling pervading at the time all the ranks of 
German society and literature. It is a remarkable fact that the 
composer of Der Freischiits had also supplied with their musical 
garment the war songs of Kérner and Schenkendorf, which roused 
and expressed the patriotic indignation against the yoke of the 
foreign oppressor. Closely connected with this national elevation 
was the revival of medieval and popular poetry with its romantic 
odour of forest and meadow, and all this Weber now embodied in his 
dramatic creations. By this the first essentially new and highly 
important addition was made to the resources of the opera as Mozart 
left it. Rossini’s cantilena, although sparkling with originality, was 
in form and essence nothing but an exact reproduction of the Italian 
aria of the last century. Weber’s melody, on the contrary, was 
founded entirely on the popular tune of the Volkslied, and to its close 
connection with the inexhaustible and ever new creating power of 
popular feeling, it owed the charm of its delightful freshness. Every 
passion and sentiment within the range of this pure and simple 
language Weber expressed with incomparable beauty; only where 
the grand pathos of dramatic action demanded a higher scope of 
musical conception the limits of his power become obvious. For the 
foundation of his dramatic production after all was melody, melody 
quite as absolute, although much purer and nobler than that of 
Rossini; and the ultimate harmonious amalgamation of music and 
poetry, by which alone a pure dramatic effect is attainable, was not 
to be found on this basis. 

The new element of national and popular colouring in music was 
soon appreciated in all its practical results by Weber’s skilful col- 
leagues of the French operatic stage. The versatile genius of Rossini 
proved equal to the occasion. Full of the new idea, he left his 
country, crossed the Alps, and entered triumphantly the capital of 
modern civilisation laden with the Ranze des vaches and other 
melodious specimens of the Alpine flora, the innocent charms of 
which he was to interpret to those who haunted the grand opera. 
Auber, with a simultaneous impulse, explored the Gulf of Naples, and 
embodied the results of his Lazzaroni experience in the immortal 
melodies of the Muette de Portici. The climax of this national, or as 
it has also been called, historic phase of the opera was reached by 
Meyerbeer, Weber’s countryman and co-disciple of Abbate Vogler. 
He was too well acquainted with the mysterious practices of popular 
effect not to see at a glance the immense advantages of a striking 
air of the national kind. Reverence for the historic individuality of 
such a tune, and the movement represented by it, was something 
entirely strange to his eclectic turn of mind ; witness the sacrilegious 
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way in which he treated Luther’s monumental hymn in the 
Huguenots, with all the raffinement of the French opera. His artistic 
conscience was never troubled while he was safe (as well he might be) 
that his trick would not be found out by the compatriots of his 
selection. While fully agreeing with Wagner’s severe condemna- 
tion of such unprincipled writing for momentary effect by which 
Meyerbeer degraded his own genius and that of his art, we cannot 
help saying that, upon the whole, his opinion of the composer of the 
Huguenots seems to be marked by an unjustifiable severity. Dra- 
matic music owes to Meyerbeer new accents of genuine pathos, 
which have added considerably to its powers of rendering passionate 
emotions. Wagner’s aversion seems to find its psychological ex- 
planation partly in the circumstance that his own first efforts moved 
in the sphere of Meyerbeer and Halévi, and that from his present 
higher point of view he looks back with intense horror on the sins 
of his youth. 

Surveying once more the different stages through which we have 
accompanied dramatic music, from its modest beginning in the 
seventeenth century to the present day, we notice an enormous pro- 
gress in the variety and intensity of its means of expression, but 
scarcely any change in the relative position of poetry and music, of 
which the latter was from beginning to end considered as the sove- 
reign principle imposing its own conditions on the sister art. The 
problem of a harmonious union of the two elements could not, as 
we have seen, be solved on this unnatural basis. 

We might call it a kind of Nemesis that in the highest develop- 
ment of music in its separate existence, in the symphony, the 
demand of a previous poetic inspiration was felt at first, and that 
it was Beethoven, the greatest musical creator of all time, who 
was to bow down before the eternal rights of poetry, and usher 
in the new epoch of what we still may call the music of the future. 
It must be confessed that before him his art had been in a state 
of unconsciousness of its own powers and duties. None of the 
great composers had taken a higher aim than that of displaying 
the beauties of music in its own limits, that is, in the domain of 
sound. Hence the wonderful variety of melodious and harmonious 
combinations in the old Italian masters; hence the prodigious skill 
in the polyphonous texture of Bach’s and Handel’s counterpoint. 
The growth and climax of emotions which these beautiful sounds 
might convey to the mind remained a secondary consideration, and 
wherever such emotions were condensed into words their diver- 
gence from the accompanying music was not always avoided by the 
greatest masters. The opening motive of the chorus, for instance, in 
Bach’s celebrated cantata, ‘‘ Ich hatte viel Bekiimmerniss,” would suit 
a joyous ditty quite as well as the quoted complaint of a sorrowful 
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Christian. Perhaps Bach had sketched the theme of his fugue before 
he chose the corresponding words. Examples of the same kind 
might be quoted from all the standard works of the last century— 
Gluck’s operas not excluded. It was, in fact, unavoidable as long as 
the musical conception preceded in time and importance the poetical 
idea, whether or not expressed in distinct words. Not so in Beethoven. 
In all the bliss of musical creation he betrays a longing for something 
of which he himself was scarcely aware, but which he described with 
the unconscious divination of genius, and the marks of which are 
traceable in the works of his last and grandest period. He was the 
first to condense the vague feelings which were all that music had 
hitherto expressed into more distinctly intelligible ideas. He even 
brings the song of birds, the thunder, and the murmuring brook 
before the ear, not as a portrait of nature, but as at once a suggestion 
and embodiment of the feelings which would be called up by them; 
Mehr Ausruck der Empfindung als Malerei, as he wrote himself at 
the head of his pastoral symphony. In Schopenhauer’s parallel 
between the act of composing and a dream, this phase of Beethoven’s 
artistic creation would represent the transition between sleeping and 
waking, where the recovering senses supply the mind with images 
from the outer world to clothe its dream, which was naked and 
shapeless. Indeed, there are passages in his later instrumental 
works, such as long distinct recitativi, which can only be explained 
by the presence of some occult idea struggling for self-consciousness, 
or, if it may be, expression. This idea being previous to all musical 
conception, the forms of absolute music had to submit to its harmonious 
development, and in this way the spell of their unlimited sway was 
broken for ever. It therefore was Beethoven who restored the true 
relations of the two arts, which were henceforth inseparable. The 
possibility of music for the sole sake of sonorous beauty had virtually 
ceased to exist, and any composer with higher aspirations than those 
of a genre painter, without subject or artistic purpose, has henceforth 
to consider it his task to express a preconceived poetical idea by 
means of his sound. It is the part of music to receive this idea, and 
to bring it forth again idealised and raised to its own sphere of pure 
passion. ‘For music,” as Wagner beautifully expresses it, “is a 
woman ; the essence of a woman’s nature is love, but this love is 
receptive, and surrendering itself unconditionally in the act of 
conception.” 

The result of Beethoven’s gigantic reform for the drama is at 
once visible. Music in its new position could never attempt to 
fetter the organic growth of the drama by imposing upon it conditions 
strange to its own nature. Henceforth the art of sound was limited 
to its own sphere of intensifying the poet’s conceptions by means of 
its ideal powers. It was not given to Beethoven to make himself 
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the one last step to the music-drama, perhaps only because he did 
not find a poem congenial to his inspiration. But it was he who 
showed the capability of music for this task not by his single 
opera, which belongs to an early period of his career, and, after all, 
is not more than a symphony of instruments and human voices, but 
by the works of his latter period, and foremost of all by his Ninth 
Symphony, the sublime accompaniment of some immense drama, of 
which mankind itself, with all its doubts, pains, and joys, is the hero. 
Wagner calls the Ninth Symphony the last that was ever written, 
and seems to deny the possibility of a further progress of music in 
its own sphere. With this, however, we are obliged to disagree to 
some extent. The music-drama is certainly the highest type of 
musical development; still, the emergence of this does not make 
impossible or irrational the perpetuation and perfection of a lower 
and simpler species as such. Surely the songs of Schubert, Schumann, 
and Franz, or the symphonies by which the two former composers 
and Liszt have enriched our literature, cannot leave any doubt about 
the vitality of these forms, founded as they are on Beethoven’s 
reformatory idea, and bearing witness to the high aspirations of their 
authors. ; 

We have completed the first part of our task, which was to re- 
construct, as far as possible in the condensed form of an essay, the 
results of Wagner’s philosophic and historic researches as they are 
scattered about in his Oper und Drama, Kunstwerk der Zukunft, 
and other interesting but not always very perspicuous works. The 
reader who has followed us patiently in the course of our investiga- 
tions will, we hope, have a distinct and clear idea of the key-note of 
a movement which hitherto he was satisfied to know by the vague 
name of the Music of the Future. He will understand what we, 
the believers in this future and its art, are struggling for, what are 
our hopes and fears, what our ideals. It will now be our further task 
to show how far and in what way these hopes and aspirations are 
realised in the creations of Richard Wagner; for by a rare gift of 
nature he is endowed with the combined genius of music and poetry, 
and in him at last we must recognise the reformer who re-unites in 
the music-drama the two arts of poetry and music, which seemed to 
be separated by a profound chasm, and in reality are one. 

“ Rebus humanis inest quidam orbis,” we may say with the great 
Roman historian. We have seen the starting-point of dramatic 
music in the antique tragedy, and as the interpreter of poetic in- 
tentions ; we have accompanied it on its bold course of independent 
development, and at last we witnessed its return to the original 
position of a more equal but still dependent companion of poetry 
in the music-drama of our own time. An orbis of a somewhat 
similar kind might be traced ig the individual career of Wagner 
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himself. In the chief representative of poetry in music it cannot 
surprise us to see that his first aspirations were entirely of the poetic 
kind, and that only through these he was led to the complementary 
aid of musical expression. The first attempts of his youthful muse 
we have to date back as far as the year 1826, when we encounter 
Wagner as a not very industrious or hopeful pupil of the Kreuzschule 
at Dresden, aged thirteen. He had been studying English, in order to 
appreciate Shakspeare in the original, and the overpowering impres- 
sion of this genius was responsible for the first outbreak of Wagner’s 
youthful eccentricity. The result was an enormous tragedy—a kind 
of compound of Hamlet and King Lear. The following is Wagner’s 
own humoristic description of his monstrous first-born :—‘“‘I had 
murdered forty-two persons in the course of my piece, and I was 
obliged to let most of them reappear as ghosts in the last acts for 
want of living characters.” It was about this time that Wagner 
became acquainted with Beethoven’s great works. The music to 
Goethe’s Egmont by this master excited his enthusiasm to such a 
degree that he at once saw the necessity of a similar musical accom- 
paniment for his own tragedy, and notwithstanding his total igno- 
rance of counterpoint and thoroughbass, boldly decided to supply 
the want from his own resources. This led to a rapid perusal of 
some theoretical works, and in its further consequences to Wagner’s 
adoption of the musical profession. Childish and grotesque though 
those first ebullitions of youthful conceit may have been, we cannot 
but discover with hopeful joy and accept as a good omen the two 
names of Shakspeare and Beethoven at the outset of our master’s 
thorny way to the pure heights of self-conscious artistic purpose. 
With this we must leave Wagner for an interval of more than 
ten years. He enters now into a period which we might call the 
prehistoric time, and which we notice in the artistic career of 
many great musicians. What has become of all the Italian operas 
which Handel and Mozart composed to order, and by the dozen? 
Their names are dimly discernible to the careful student of musical 
history, and one may occasionally meet with an air selected from 
them in the concert-hall or drawing-room, otherwise they have 
dwindled again into oblivion and nothingness. The same may be 
said to a great extent of the various productions of Wagner’s 
Sturm und Drang period. We will not encumber the memory of the 
reader with the enumeration of a symphony, various overtures, and 
other miscellaneous compositions, nor with the names of several 
operas which would always have to remain names only. The per- 
sonal history of Wagner’s life during these ten years will also be 
best passed over in silence. It presents the usual mixture of youthful 
extravagance, remorseful disappointment and misery, in which so 
many hopes and gifts have perished miserably. The only work of 
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this period which has survived the general disaster, and even at the 
present time manifests its vitality in frequent performances on the 
German stage, is the grand opera of Rienzi. It may be considered 
as the final result of its author’s first phase of development, 
and shows retrospectively the various struggles of ideal aspirations 
and worldly errors of his first epoch. The work was begun in 
1837, when Wagner held the position of conductor at the opera 
in Riga. It belonged to the duties of this office to conduct the 
silliest productions of the French and Italian stage. There is some- 
thing inexpressibly tragic in the idea of Wagner’s rehearsing with 
the mediocre band and actors of a provincial theatre the trivial 
pieces of Adam or Donizetti. tienzi was destined by its author to 
save him from the degrading miseries of this serfdom, and to open 
his way to wealth and renown. It was written accordingly in the 
spirit, and arranged with all the splendour, of the grand opera in 
Paris, and there we find the composer in the autumn of 1839 with 
introductions from Meyerbeer to Parisian managers, with a view to 
having one of his works put upon the stage. We almost shudder in 
thinking of the fatal consequences which a great success might have 
had on Wagner’s creative power. Perhaps he would have been 
content with the doubtful honour of sharing with Meyerbeer the 
lucrative laurels of a European reputation. Luckily for himself and 
his art, fortune handled him with all the pitiless cruelty which it 
seems to reserve especially for the children of genius. Wagner’s 
visit to Paris proved an utter failure. All his attempts at testing 
the vitality of his works by the ordeal of a performance before the 
critical audience of the French capital were in vain. In order to 
earn his scanty livelihood he had to undergo the most humiliating 
trials of musical drudgery, and even in this way he narrowly 
escaped the death from starvation which he described with grim 
humour in the “ End of a Musician in Paris.” We may consider it 
as the most irrefutable test of Wagner’s real genius that he did not 
perish in this overpowering sea of misery and sorrow. It was the 
original longing of his nature for the purer aims of art that broke 
into the night of his despair, and taught him now, when every hope 
of worldly success had vanished, to seek the purer joys of spontaneous 
creation, which is regardless of ephemeral applause. The infallible 
instinct of the true artist led him to the inexhaustible source of 
popular imagination as the only congenial companion of his ideal 
art, and his searching eye soon discovered two mythological types 
as the poetical representatives of his individual sufferings and 
aspirations. They were the Flying Dutchman, homeless and longing 
for love on the pitiless waves of a borderless sea, and Zannhauser, 
satiated with the bitter pangs of pleasure, and released from the 
thraldom of lust by the responsive love of pure womanhood. 
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These two works signify at the same time the artistic Katharsis of 
their author. The contrast between the spectacular effects of Rienzi 
and the purely artistic means of rendering the finest vibrations of 
the heart aimed at in Tunnhduser, produces a sensation very much 
akin to the relief felt in passing from the scented atmosphere of a 
Paris opera-house, or may I say the Venusberg, into the bracing 
air of sea and forest. 

Wagner, as we have seen, entered upon his new career without 
any previous reflection, urged only by the organic necessities of 
his nature, and without imagining at once the enormous bearing 
of his reformatory act on the further development of his art. The 
result soon justified the boldness of his divining hope, and hence- 
forth he never swerved from his purpose. All his following works 
show a continuous progress in the depth of poetic conception and 
musical power of expression. Our limited space will not permit us 
to follow closely the gradual growing of the new idea from its almost 
embryonic rise in the Flying Dutchman through Tristan, to its climax 
of full development in the Nibelungen trilogy. We must content 
ourselves with illustrating the movement of the future as far as 
possible in the frame of one single production, and have chosen for this 
purpose Wagner’s third music-drama, Lohengrin—a work particu- 
larly adapted for our purpose, as showing all the important new features 
of Wagner’s art, yet without some of the more striking anomalies 
of the latest works, the beauty and necessity of which can be realised 
only by the immediate impression of a performance on the stage. 

The story of Lohengrin Parcival’s son, on which our author has 
founded his drama, is a compound of many different elements. The 
Celtic mabinogion, with King Arthur and his knights, the mystic sym- 
bolism of the Graal, the holy vessel (gradale or sang real, whichever it 
may be), are mixed up with local traditions of the lower Rhineland, 
of a knight who arrives in a boat without sail or oar, and drawn by 
a swan. In this form the story appears in a queer collection of 
riddles, repartees, and legends of various kinds, which are brought 
into a loose connection by an imaginative prize-singing at Wartburg, 
where they are laid in the mouths of the most celebrated poets of 
the period. Our story is supposed to be told by the great minne- 
singer, Wolfram von Eschenbach, whose representative poem, 
“ Parcival,” might suggest such an arrangement to the compilator 
of the “ Wartburgkrieg.” It would be a task of great interest to 
dissect this late production into its heterogeneous parts, and also 
to show how far Wagner has altered and remodelled for his drama- 
tic treatment the main features of his medieval original. From 
this, however, we must refrain, and limit ourselves to the considera- 
tion of Wagner’s poem as we actually find it, without inquiries as 
to its genesis, 
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The ideal background from which the joys and sorrows of the 
human actors are reflected with supernal light is the conception of 
the Holy Graal itself, the mystic symbol of Christian faith, or, in 
a wider sense, of everything divine and great, as it reveals itself to 
the ecstatic eye of the pure and self-surrendering soul. Such an act 
of revelation is the subject of the instrumental prelude which serves 
our opera as an overture. The prelude, and in a certain sense the 
opera itself, are based entirely on one melodious phrase—the Graal 
motive, as we will call it—or one might even say on the change of 
the two chords, which form the harmonious foundation of this pro- 
minent melody. To explain the full meaning of this, we must 
here add a few words about what, in Wagner’s operas, is generally 
called the (Leitmotiv) leading motive or melody. For every im- 
portant idea or passionate impulse of his characters, Wagner 
introduces a certain striking harmonious or melodious combination 
as the musical complement of their dramatic force. Wherever in 
the course of the drama this impulse comes into action, we hear 
at once its corresponding motive, either sung by the voice or played 
by the orchestra, and in manifold variations, according to circum- 
stances. The opening chorus of the pilgrims, interrupted by the 
wild rhythms of the Venusberg, as the representative melodies 
of the good and evil principles, in the overture to Tannhduser, 
or the Romance in the Flying Dutchman, may serve the English 
reader as examples of leading motives. The great increase of 
intensity and dramatic unity which is thus effected in the musical 
conception of a character or idea is of course obvious. A similar 
repetition of melodies was previously applied, but only in a very 
occasional and undecided manner, by Weber, Meyerbeer, and others. 
As a distinct principle of art it is entirely due to Wagner’s creative 
genius. The prelude to Lohengrin opens with a tremolo of the 
violins in the highest octaves, continued with the tenderest pianissimo 
through several bars. It is like the thin white clouds floating in aserene 
sky, shapeless as yet, and scarcely discernible from the ethereal blue 
surrounding them. But suddenly the violins sound, as from the 
farthest distance, and in continued pianissimo, the Graal motive, and 
at once the clouds take form and motion. Our inner eye discovers 
a group of angels as they approach us, slowly descending from the 
height of heaven, and carrying in their midst the holy vessel. 
Sweetest harmonies float around them, gradually increasing in 
warmth and variety, till at last, with the fortissimo of the whole 
orchestra, the sacred mystery in all its overpowering splendour is 
revealed to our enchanted eyes. After this climax of religious 
ecstasy the harmonious waves begin to recede, and with their ebbing 
motion the angels gradually, as they have come, return to their 
celestial abode. Such was, according to Wagner’s own indication, 
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the poetical, or one might almost say pictorial, idea which suggested 
the sublime harmonies of his prelude, and never have the sweetnesses 
and shudderings of Christian mysticism been more fully realised than 
in this triumph of instrumental music. 

The fresh allegro of the opening first act leads us back from the 
sphere of transcendental inspiration into the stream of actual life, 
and when the curtain rises we see King Henry of Germany sur- 
rounded by his feudal vassals and retainers, on a meadow by the side 
of the Scheldt, near Antwerp. He has assembled the nobles of 
Brabant to call on their faithful services against the savage Hun- 
garians, the most dangerous enemies of the empire, and at the same 
time to mediate in their internal dissensions. The cause of these 
troubles we hear from the mouth of Count Telramund,a great noble, 
who accuses Elsa, Princess of Brabant, of having murdered her infant 
brother on a solitary walk from which she alone returned, pretending 
to have lost sight of him in the wood. The motive of this black 
deed he finds in Elsa’s affection for a secret lover, with whom she 
hopes to share the rule of the country after her brother’s death. 

This rule, however, Telramund claims for himself, on the ground of 
his having been chosen by the late duke as Elsa’s husband, although 
the proud maiden spurned his addresses. He also alleges that his 
present wife, Ortrud, is a scion of the old heathenish Dukes of Fries- 
land, who once reigned over the country. The musical part of this 
scene is treated in a kind of continuous ariaso resembling most the 
recitativo obligato of the regular opera, but showing an immense 
progress upon it as regards power and accuracy of declamation. 
Telramund’s impeachment of Elsa reminds in its simple grandeur of 
the grave accents of the antique drama. Of leading motives we 
may mention that representing the king, which consists of a kind of 
fanfare, and always occurs in the key of C major. 

At the king’s command Elsa now appears before him, accompanied 
by a few plaintive notes of sweet melodiousness in the orchestra. 
They soon pass over into a new theme, which might be called the 
dream-motive, for it is to this that Elsa relates how a knight of 
heavenly beauty has appeared to her in a trance, promising his 
assistance in defending her innocence. The same knight she now 
chooses for her champion in the ordeal which has been granted by 
the king on Telramund’s demand. Here again the different passions 
of the chief characters—Telramund’s hatred, Elsa’s unshakable 
confidence, the king’s compassion, and the echo of these feelings 
in the hearts of the multitude—are rendered by the music in 
the finest nuances. The dramatic climax is reached when after the 
second call of the herald, and during Elsa’s fervent prayer, there 
suddenly appears, first: in the far distance, but quickly approaching, 
a boat drawn by a white swan, and in it, leaning on his shield, a 
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knight as Elsa has seen him in her vision. The change from 
doubt and wildest astonishment to joy and triumphant belief, as 
expressed in a choral piece of the grandest conception, makes this 
scene one of the greatest effects dramatic musi¢ has ever achieved, 
and one is not astonished at reading of the shouts and tumults of 
enthusiastic applause with which the impulsive Italian audience 
greeted the appearance of Lohengrin at the first performance of the 
opera at Bologna. 

It must be confessed that a great part of this overpowering 
impression is due to the masterly arrangement of the scenic effect as 
it is prescribed in its minutest details by the composer himself. 
With this great care for the beauties of scenery on the part of 
Wagner many purists have found fault, and compared it with the 
shallow display of the modern French opera; we think, without any 
reason. The very fundamental idea of the “work of art of the 
future” consists in the combined action of all the arts towards the 
common aim, and only where it fits into, nay, is even necessitated 
by, the dramatic cconomy, the beauties of a landscape or of a group 
of human figures are brought by Wagner to bear upon the hearer, 
not diverting his attention from the more essential parts of the per- 
formance, but filling him with that sense of perfect harmony which 
a real work of art has in common with nature herself. 

As soon as Lohengrin leaves his boat a perfect calm follows the 
outbreak of tumultuous joy, and every one listens in respectful silence 
as he bids farewell to the swan, his faithful guide through the perils 
of the deep. After this Lohengrin loudly declares the falseness of 
Telramund’s accusation, and asks Elsa’s hand as the prize of his 
valour to be exercised in her defence. But before the battle begins 
she-must promise him never to ask a question about his being or the 
place from whence he came to her rescue. With this demand of 
implicit belief we have reached the tragic key-note of the drama, 
and its importance is musically indicated by a new melody of gravest 
rhythmical structure, the motive of warning. When Elsa grants 
and promises everything in self-surrendering confidence, Lohengrin 
himself, who hitherto seemed surrounded by unapproachable sub- 
limity, is overcome by her sweet innocence, and breaks out in the 
passionate words of “Elsa, I love thee! ’’ Here again the effect of 
the musical interpretation leaves any description in words far behind. 
The rest of the act is chiefly taken up by Lohengrin’s easy victory 
over Telramund, and a grand ensemble expressive of triumphant joy, 
which in its structure resembles the traditional form of the finale. 

When the curtain rises a second time we see Telramund, whose life 
has been saved by his adversary’s magnanimity, and Ortrud lying pros- _ 
trate in despairing hatred on the steps of the royal palace, the illu- 
minated windows of which, combined with the festive noise of a 
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banquet, increase the dreary darkness outside. The ensuing duet is 
musically founded on a new motive, which is meant to represent the 
evil principle of heathenish hatred and revenge as opposed to the 
heavenly purity of the Graal motive. For Ortrud now discloses her- 
self as the representative of old Friesisch paganism, who by her 
falsehood and witchcraft has led her husband to the accusation 
of the innocent Christian maiden. We confess that this introduction 
in a by-the-way manner of the two great religious principles seems 
to us not particularly happy. Ortrud’s character is for this reason 
the least satisfactory of all, and the same circumstance could not but 
have an unfavourable influence on the musical treatment of her part 
throughout the piece, and in this scene in particular. Her plan of 
revenge is founded on the prohibited question about Lohengrin’s 
identity, the asking of which she knows to be fatal to his bride. 
When Elsa soon afterwards appears on the balcony, Ortrud is 
pityingly admitted into her presence, and repays the kindness of her 
protectress by beginning at once to sow the seed of doubt in the 
innocent heart of her victim. 

The following scene contains a grand display of scenic effect in the 
bridal procession of Elsa, which in slow gravity moves down from 
the palace to the cathedral, accompanied by the most charming 
strains of both chorus and orchestra. In this masterly way of illus- 
trating the deeper meaning of a dumb ceremony by a kind of 
decorative music, Wagner’s art and dramatic vocation are shown 
almost as much as in the stronger accents of passion. Among the 
ladies in attendance we also discover Ortrud, and at the moment 
when Elsa is going to enter the cathedral, she steps forward and 
claims the first entrance for herself, covering her enemy at the same 
time with insults about the dark origin of the knight of the swan. 
The scene is evidently suggested by the quarrel of the two queens in 
the Nibelungenlied, and, although grand in itself, loses somehow by 
its parallelism with the one next following, when Telramund sud- 
denly appears and accuses Lohengrin of having been victorious by 
means of hellish witchcraft, daring him at the same time to lift the 
veil of mystery hanging around him. Lohengrin proudly contemns 
the slander of an outlaw, appealing to Elsa as his sole judge on 
earth ; and, after she has expressed her unshaken confidence, the 
twice interrupted procession reaches its destination. 

The third act introduces us into the bridal chamber of the 
newly-united pair. It begins with the outpourings of unimpaired 
love and happiness. But soon the evil seed of doubt, sown by 
Ortrud’s calumnious insinuations, begins to grow. In all her bliss 
Elsa feels there is something strange standing between herself and 
her lord, embittering the sweetness of her love with secret mis- 
givings. The way in which this at first shy and subdued feeling is 
w orked up gradually to the pitch of irrepressible curiosity is a master- 
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piece of psychological characterisation. The calming and imploring 
words of her saviour and lover, accompanied by the solemn repeti- 
tion of the motive of warning—nay, even the heroic feelings of 
her own heart, that wishes to share any possible dangers, are with 
womanly logic turned into arguments for asking a question which 
must lead to the certain misery of both. At last, just when she has 
uttered the fatal words, Count Telramund (rather uncalled for in 
many respects) rushes into the room with two other assassins, but 
is easily slain by Lohengrin’s sword, which Elsa hands to her husband. 

The last scene shows again the same meadow by the Scheldt as in 
the first act. King Henry and his vassals are preparing for their 
departure to the war. But their knightly joy is soon interrupted 
by the corpse of Telramund being carried into their presence. Soon 
Elsa and, after her, Lohengrin appear. By his wife’s unfortunate 
rashness he is now compelled to disclose his origin and name, as 
Lohengrin Parcival’s son, the Knight of the Graal. The piece in which 
this is done showing the Graal motive in its fullest development, 
and the impressive melody of his parting song, are amongst the 
most beautiful parts of the opera. The conclusion of the whole is, 
we must confess, not quite satisfactory, and almost seems to verge 
on the melodramatic. For suddenly Ortrud turns up and tells the 
astonished audience that the swan, who reappears in the distance, is 
no other than Elsa’s brother, who has been bewitched by herself into 
this form, but would have been released without his sister’s indis- 
cretion ; now he is doomed for ever. But in this last emergency the 
divine power intervenes again. Lohengrin kneels down in silent 
prayer, and when he rises the swan has disappeared, and a beautiful 
youth, the Duke of Brabant, stands by his side. Elsa flies to his 
embrace, and dies in lis arms ; while the boat of Lohengrin, drawn by 
a white dove, disappears in the distance. 

This is the end of Wagner’s Lohengrin. We have tried to convey a 
clear idea of its poetical and musical structure to the reader’s mind, as 
far as language can express at all the effects of an art which by its 
very essence frustrates an adequate description by words. We have 
readily acknowledged the high beauties of the work, without con- 
cealing its faults and shortcomings. In the history of the opera it marks 
an immense progress upon its own and any other author’s previous 
works, by the perfect emancipation of its means of expression from 
the forms of absolute music, by the greater unity and force of dramatic 
characterisation as brought about by what we called the leading 
motive, and lastly by the richness and beauty of melodious and 
harmonious combinations. Lohengrin has carried the name of its 
author to Italy, the land of song, and one would hail it with welcome 
if the knight of the swan were equally destined to be the champion of 
the music of the future in this country. 


Franz HvUFrFer. 
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Tue time appears to be fast approaching when the Land Question, 
as it is vaguely named, will be the foremost question of politics. 
Parties are already ranging themselves in expectation of the struggle, 
which has been regarded as inevitable since the termination of the 
great Irish dispute. The hopeful fervour of intending reformers 
stands in contrast to the somewhat uneasy calm with which the 
landholders await hostilities; and some profess to see among the 
latter class a disposition to buy off the enemy, if by some judicious 
sacrifice the attack may be averted or postponed. But the discussion 
cannot be much longer delayed; and, indeed, in a half-serious way 
the skirmishing has already begun. The report upon tenures of 
land, lately published by the Government, and the admirable publi- 
cations of the Cobden Club, have lighted up the subject. Mr. Odger 
has abolished the landlords with surprising facility in an article; 
while Lord Derby in a speech has all but proved our country to be 
the earthly paradise. The disputes about the game-laws, and the 
increasing pertinacity of the public claim to waste lands, which were 
hitherto supposed to be private property, afford more valuable indi- 
cations of the nature of the coming disputes. And, meanwhile, all 
classes agreeing that the Land Question must be soon debated, all 
are inquiring what the Question is expected to be. 

The root of the matter, as all agree, lies in the fact that our landed 
estates are too large, and too few, and too difficult to divide. The 
movement towards consolidation, which began more than three 
centuries since, acquired an impetus from the general system of 
enclosures that has prevailed for a century or more, and increases 
continually as the riches of the country increase. A familiar example 
of this movement is found in the history of our northern yeomanry. 
The once numerous class of “statesmen ”’ is rapidly becoming extinct, 
the freeholders one after another being led to sell their estates by 
the pressure of pecuniary difficulties, or the temptation of the fancy 
prices which larger proprietors in the neighbourhood can afford to 
offer. It is a common hyperbole to maintain that the whole of 
England is owned by a very few proprietors: an imperfect return 
gave occasion to the mistaken estimate that thirty thousand men 
own the whole, and one hundred and fifty the half of the country. 
It is said that we might perhaps be nearer the truth in multiplying 
this estimate by ten or more; but calculations on the point will 
never have much value until the New Domesday Book has been 
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compiled. Itis sufficient for our present purpose to say that the small 
holders are disappearing, and the large estates increasing in size, while 
the condition of the labourers outside the mining and manufacturing 
districts improves so slowly in comparison with the growing prosperity 
of the country, that many observers can see no improvement at all. 

About these facts the Land Question will be concerned, whatever 
its form may prove to be. And only in relation to them will there 
be much importance in the solution of those intricate problems of 
primogeniture, entails, enclosures, and similar topics of the law 
of real estate, which are so eagerly disputed already. The same 
facts present themselves, of course, in very distinct aspects to different 
thinkers, so that to one and to another radically different questions 
appear to rise for solution, and a hundred cures are proclaimed for 
the same disease. ‘To those who believe in socialism few things can 
appear more simple than to abolish private property in land. An 
archeological communist finds encouragement for his principles in 
the fact that open fields and pastures were once cultivated in common 
by the township. To some who have read a little history, plain 
equity commends the course of resuming for the people the land 
which Norman barons obtained from robber kings. They see, more- 
over, how compensation might be allotted to the unhappy landowners 
in the shape of obsolete dues and taxes still supposed to be due from 
their forefathers’ estates. Writers, whose opinion must be respected 
in any case, have imagined that a logical examination into the nature 
of landed property might induce the holders to give up to the State 
the future increase in its value. A more moderate school proposes 
a milder remedy in “ Cobdenic measures” for the creation of a free- 
holding peasantry. In a famous speech, of which the rhetoric must 
not be taken too literally, Cobden drew a picture of the evil which 
he wished to cure. ‘The English peasantry has no parallel on the 
face of the earth. You have no other peasantry like that of England 
—no other country in which it is entirely divorced from the land. 
There is no other country in the world where you will not find men 
turning up the furrow on their own freehold. You will not find 
that in England.” It is thought by the school last mentioned that 
this state of things may be altered by a set of measures which, for 
the most part, will soon be considered by Parliament. They mostly 
recommend the alteration of the laws of primogeniture and entail, 
the settlement of the poor upon waste lands, and a cheap system of 
land-transfer—all measures which, in truth, might have some 
tendency to produce the desired effect. Quot homines, tot sententic. 
To many of us it seems that after a generation of civil war there 
would be as little chance for the communist schemes as at present, 
and that no legislative measures as yet proposed would avail to create 
afresh an important order of yeomanry. 
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The agricultural condition of England is so entirely different from 
that of Ireland, that little or no assistance, in considering the present 
question, can be derived from the discussions which resulted in the 
Land Act. No one has yet proposed to oust the landlords in favour 
of the tenant-farmers—a class which has incurred odium in several 
quarters, by the reproach of riches and of readiness to extend a sys- 
tem of managing land in large and thinly-populated farms. It does 
not seem probable that the average size of farms will ever much 
increase, even in the sheep-farming counties. The business of agri- 
culture is becoming so intricate and various, that one man’s time and 
attention are amply occupied in looking after a comparatively small 
holding. It was the opinion of Mr. Caird twenty years ago, which 
has, I believe, been confirmed by subsequent experience, that this 
must lead in time to the gradual diminution of the larger farms, and 
to the concentration of the farmer’s capital and energy upon the 
smaller proportional areas. In some parts of the country there are, 
no doubt, classes of farmers who approach in one respect or another to 
the condition of the Irish tenants. We are all familiar with districts 
where the tenants hold at a low rent from year to year, making at their 
own cost what little improvements they may consider necessary, and 
having practically almost as much fixity of tenure as a copyholder. 
In the same districts, which are mostly devoted to mixed husbandry 
on small farms, it is common to find a class of cottiers on a few acres 
apiece, who in all but the legal insecurity of their tenure are in the 
social position of the petty freeholders of ancient times. If these 
classes had been in modern times more numerous and widely spread, 
it is very possible that we should have had a reappearance of the 
Irish question in England. But as it is, the position of the farmers 
does not appear to be much considered by those who propose land 
reforms of the kind now most in vogue. Farmers and landlords are 
in the same condemnation, and must stand or fall together. The 
ordinary farmer would be considerably astonished if he could know 
the character that is given to him by some of those who lead the 
Democratic artisans. Mr. Odger, for example, classes the farmer 
among that host of idle and luxurious non-producers which oppress 
the land in England :— 


‘“‘ Let us see of what this host consists. First, the owner of the soil... . 
Secondly, the farmer, who is a mere employer of labour, lives upon the profits 
of such employinent. His service to the State consists almost solely in holding 
the said lands, and for this it is no uncommon thing for him to receive as much 
as a thousand pounds per annum, or the wages of about forty farm labourers. 
This immense profit or salary is expended in the keep of servants, horses, &c.” 


The inaccuracy of these sweeping descriptions may startle or amuse 
the reader, and will lead many to think that no good end can be 
attained by argument with the holders of such strange opinions. 
And in one sense this may be true; for the party of revolution has 
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made up its mind upon the point, and is not likely to change it. But 
it is important to consider that, when the discussion about the land- 
laws has fairly begun, two utterly distinct bodies of reformers will 
lead the attack upon the existing system, one of which will consist in 
the main of the socialist artisans. Their arguments, if they resemble 
what some of their leaders have already published, will be based to a 
great extent upon descriptions of the kind mentioned above, and to some 
slight extent, perhaps, upon references to the early history of property 
in England. Much has been heard of late of the Norman Conquest, 
which the people are imagined in no way to have condoned, of the 
breach of a feudal contract by the ancestors of the present landowners, 
who have persistently avoided the military service which was a condi- 
tion of their tenure, and of the low rate at which the land-tax has 
been assessed in proportion to the value of the feudal dues which it 
replaced. It has even been proposed to quadruple the tax, in order 
to raise a fund for compensating landlords for the loss of their estates. 
Mr. Mill is cited as an authority for the fact that the land-tax 
amounts now to no more than one shilling in the pound :— 

*« Why, then,” it is asked, “‘ should we refrain from re-estimating the value of 
the land as a means to raise this tax to its original level ? The additional money 
thus raised might be employed to purchase the land from its present holders. 
I know (writes Mr. Odger) that it will be said that this would be raising the 
means of purchase from the very persons who now hold the land. But I ask 
whether the four per cent. was not the price paid to the nation for release from 
certain obligations in time of war, and whether the re-imposition of a tax of 
this nature is not to be looked upon as the enforcement of a just debt ? Instead 
of feeling wrath at so just a proposal, my impression is that the holders of land 
should rejoice at being let off so lightly, for equity would insist upon the 
payment of all arrears.” 

It is, in truth, an ingenious device for raising about a thousand mil- 
lions of pounds, and one which in the eyes of its proposer has the 
singular advantage that it would in no way materially impoverish the 
present holders. A Westminster Reviewer much in the same way pro- 
posed not long ayo that the State should buy out all the landlords at 
once, and recoup the money out of the increased value to be obtained 
by an extended system of draining. 

Much has been written of late about the mediwval land communi- 
ties, which are, no doubt, at least as old in this country as the 
date of the Teutonic settlement, and perhaps older. Setting aside 
the portions of the chiefs and of the priests, the arable and pas- 
ture lands of the first German settlers in England were occupied 
in common by the freemen, and traces of this common proprietorship 
are still to be found in the present tenures of many waste grounds and 
unenclosed fields. But during centuries before the Norman Conques 
private property in large tracts of tilled and untilled land was 
secured to the Crown, the Church, and the nobles and gentry of many 
dégrees; andit is in the highest degree unlikely that much weight 
VOL. XI. N.S. x 
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will be given to delicate antiquarian discussion when the question is 
propounded whether the present foundations of society shall be 
uprooted. In fact, the whole question of socialism belongs to that 
class of topics which can only be fairly argued in a debate of “ armed 
opinions.” ‘The land of every country belongs to its people,” and 
a nation may make such land-laws as it may please. From this 
axiom the writers above mentioned deduce the inference that as the 
land is at present owned by the richer classes, the sooner the mass 
of the population resumes its property the better. We may deny, if 
we please, that the nation and the State are bare synonyms for the 
numerical majority of adult males in England; but we are not likely 
to convince our opponents, who, on the other hand, might do wisely 
in giving up the hope of attaining their objects by threats or words 
of advice. We are told that the issue is certain when the struggle 
has once begun, but it is assumed that public opinion will be all on 
the side of the republican poor. ‘‘ Would it not be well,” Mr. Odger 
has asked, “for those who now hold a monopoly of land to accept a 
modification in favour of the nation such as that proposed? It 
would at least be a sure way of preventing bloodshed and national 
disaster.” It may be so; but that way will not be taken; and if 
the proposal should ever become a serious question of practical 
politics, it is hard to see how the promised bloodshed and disaster can 
possibly be averted. 

A question of far more present importance is raised by those who 
would restore the ancient yeomanry; and if means were clearly 
shown for accomplishing that result, it is almost certain that all 
parties would join in providing them. ‘I am not insensible,” said 
Lord Derby in a recent speech, “and no man who keeps his eyes 
open can be so, of the value in a social point of view of having a 
numerous body of men concerned in land-owning.” And in this he 
probably spoke for his party. It is very likely that, if no land 
question were looming ahead, most of our richer classes would come 
to prefer the Scotch system, under which large estates and large 
tenancies are a necessity. Nothing could pay better commercially 
than a system by which large farms are let by tender to men of 
capital. In Scotland we see that combination of large holdings, and 
scientific agriculture practised by a shifting tenantry of educated 
gentlemen, which was said by Sir Charles Adderley to be conceived 
in the very spirit of the age. In England we are in this respect 
behind the age. A desire for political influence, and to a great 
extent the survival of a feudal attachment between farmers and land- 
lords, have caused the latter to keep up the old system of comparatively 
small farms, yearly tenancies, and short rents, at least throughout a large 
portion of the kingdom. It may be also that the climate of a great part 
of England is unfavourable to large tenancies ; it has been noticed by 
competent observers that farms are consolidated the more rapidly 
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in proportion to the dryness of the climate and the facilities for 
growing corn or breeding cattle on an extensive scale. Whatever 
the reason may be, the condition of England certainly appears to be 
even now more favourable than that of Scotland for the small holder, 
whether tenant-farmer or yeoman. Why then, it is asked, is there 
anything unreasonable in the idea that a large class of peasant- 
holders might prosper in this country? The example of other 
countries shows, as it is urged, that the class might be created as in 
Prussia and Denmark, while its probable prosperity may be gauged 
by a reference to the condition of the peasants in many other countries. 
Special circumstances prevent our deriving much assistance in con- 
sidering our own circumstances from the experience of the United 
States and several of our own colonies, where the abundance of land 
has as yet kept its market value down; and it is hardly certain as 
yet whether the new reforms in Russia will not require a sweeping 
alteration. The experience of the ancient world, and of barbarous 
tribes in various ages, has been collected to show that our system, 
wherever tried, has been equally evil, and is in fact repugnant to 
three-fourths of the human race. And more valuable arguments in 
favour of the existence of a class of peasant landholders have been 
drawn of late from the statistics of tenure in France, Holland, 
Denmark, and our own Channel Islands. The prosperity of the small 
proprietors in Jersey and Guernsey is indeed very remarkable. Though 
the rent of land is enormous according to our notions, the produce is 
more than proportionately larger than our own. Yet we are told 
that the average size of farms is but ten acres ; and in Guernsey even 
less. In many respects their agriculture is burdened with primitive 
and disadvantageous customs. But the people are prosperous, and it 
has been observed that in many cases the properties have continued 
in the same families for generations, or even centuries. Here, then, 
we are at once led to the question whether this happy system cannot 
be transplanted and set up amongst ourselves. It is objected, indeed, 
that these farmers lead hard lives, not often eating meat, “scarcely 
taking as much rest as is sufficient to preserve health, such is their 
covetous industry ;” but these are not great evils, considering their 
sturdiness of independence and their immeasurable superiority in 
condition to the English labourer. There are in reality several 
reasons for supposing that these islanders owe their good fortunes to 
very peculiar circumstances. Since the introduction of free trade, 
they have lost the valuable privilege of exporting corn to England 
duty-free, in competition with heavily taxed foreign corn. But they 
have the advantage of the residence among them of a large class of 
strangers. The islands are small, and the soil peculiarly rich. And 
in the chief place they have a system of ancient laws which neces- 
sarily keeps up the number of separate proprietors to the greatest 
extent which the size of the islands will allow. And, in the opinion 
x2 
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of the writer at least, that system of law could never be introduced 
or imitated here. Freehold estates, when not inherited, are acquired 
very generally in the following manner. One-fourth, or more, of the 
purchase-money is paid at once, the rest remaining charged upon 
the land in the form of an annual rent; this may be paid off at the 
purchaser’s option by instalments, or may remain as a permanent 
rent-charge upon the land. At any subsequent time the purchaser, 
who has acquired what for practical purposes is a freehold estate, 
may redeem his ground-rent by a sum of money, or by a transfer of 
ground-rents, charged upon other property, as he may please. In the 
next place, a landowner in Jersey (according to a law which once 
prevailed in England) may not devise his land or freehold rents, but 
must leave it for his family to divide in the customary shares. ‘“ The 
eldest son takes the house, &c., with rather more than two acres of 
land adjoining, besides one-tenth of the landed property and rents ; 
the remainder is then shared, two-thirds among sons, and one-third 
among the daughters, but so that in no case a daughter take a larger 
share than a son.” In Guernsey a very similar law prevails, with 
even less advantage reserved to the eldest son. It was, if I remem- 
ber rightly, the opinion of Hallam, that the subdivisions caused by 
a law of equal partition would always be more than balanced by 
the influence of purchases and marriages. In the Channel Islands it 
is found that comparatively few of those who inherit portions of 
estates are willing to sell their share; or at least so few give up 
landholding for the purpose of engaging in business elsewhere, that 
the tendency towards the subdivision of these small properties is still 
upon the increase. If we wish to find anything in English society 
resembling the system described above, we shall have to go back to 
the law of agricultural holdings in the time of Henry II. And we 
can hardly at the present time imagine any one making a proposal 
to reproduce a peasantry of the ancient type by re-enacting as law 
the usages of the Grand Coustumier. The long struggle for the free 
alienation of land has changed the national character too deeply for 
this to be possible. In France, also, the great multiplication of 
ownerships is due to causes which have been working for several 
centuries. The practice of primogeniture before 1789, affected hardly 
more than the lands of the nobility alone. The Revolution made 
general a system of partible inheritance, which had already divided 
France among millions of proprietors. To learn why France and 
England have in this matter come to differ so widely it is necessary 
to study the history of law and agriculture in each country. For 
these are “secular changes,” caused by remote and far-reaching 
influences, and not likely to be much affected by sudden revolutions 
in politics. The French Revolution has little more to do with the 
question than the Norman Conquest. Each event has, of course, 
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contributed something towards the intricacy of the problem, but so 
little that it would be a considerable advantage if both were in future 
omitted from its discussion. 

One of the main points to be considered in the inquiry appears to 
be the tacit introduction of primogeniture among the holdings of the 
English peasants between the reigns of Henry II. and Henry III. 
The early and general diffusion of this custom supplies one reason 
for the comparative paucity of freeholders in England. And another 
may doubtless be found in the fact that as early as the reign of 
Edward I. the law permitted alienation of lands which their owner 
had acquired by inheritance. Before the passing of the great 
statute Quia emptores terrarum, in the eighteenth year of that 
reign, purchased lands alone could be sold, and those only in cases 
where sufficient remained in the freeholder’s ownership to provide for 
the dues to his lord and the probable requirements of his family. 
Land thus passed into the class of marketable commodities, a change 
repugnant to the ideas of almost every European community in early 
times. The estates of the nobility and gentry were protected for the 
most part by a strict system of entails, which lasted without any 
relaxation for two hundred years, during which period a great part 
of the smaller frecholds must have passed into the families of the 
new gentry, descended from the merchants whose riches and appetite 
for land were the paramount causes for passing the statute of entails. 
This movement certainly lasted till the fifteenth century, at the 
beginning of which the system of entails was relaxed ‘“ by those bold 
men, the judges in Taltarum’s case.” It was with reference to this 
time that Fortescue wrote that famous description of the state of 
England, which is usually quoted to prove that the number of small 
freeholders had not diminished when he framed his panegyric. He 
tells us that in the beginning of the fifteenth century “ the country 
was so filled and replenished with landed men, that therein so small 
a little hamlet cannot be found where dwelleth not a knight, an 
esquire, or such a householder as is called a franklin, enriched with 
great possessions, and also other freeholders and other yeomen.” 
And in another chapter of his work he favourably compares the con- 
dition of this country with that of “the other realms of this world.” 
“For though there be in them men of great power, of great riches 
and possessions, yet they dwell not so nigh one to another as such 
great men do in England: neither are there so many inheritors and 
possessors of land elsewhere as in England.’ We are.in possession 
of no facts which would sustain the literal accuracy of this last state- 
ment; and, indeed, the whole tendency of the passages cited is to 
show that the class of rich landowners had steadily been increasing ; 
from which it is evident that the number of the petty owners had 
suffered a corresponding decrease. 
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It was not till after Fortescue’s time that the movement towards 
consolidation acquired any great rapidity, though during several pre- 
ceding generations its course and influence can be traced. The 
peasants still owned a large proportion of the land, which they tilled 
for the most part according to the unprofitable usages of the ancient 
township-communities. The larger proprietors had let much of their 
land to the same class of cultivators, who held it upon lives, or for 
terms of years, at very low rents. A barbarous system of husbandry 
made land cheap, and at the same time kept down the competition of 
purchasers. Cattle-breeding on artificial pastures was unknown or 
neglected, and all the fields, with trifling exceptions, were under 
tillage, bringing to the landlord in the reign of Henry VI. a rent 
of eightpence or a shilling per acre. But towards the end of that 
century a remarkable change took place, which caused a hundred 
years of bickering and rebellion, and which even now is generally 
described as an organized scheme of robbery, by which the richer 
classes got possession of the lands of the poor. The discovery was 
made that landed property might become exceedingly valuable if a 
more scientific plan of farming were introduced. The great demand 
for hides and wool on the Continent indicated the source of future 
profit. But cattle-breeding was impossible while all the land was 
tilled for corn, for the most part in open and intermixed fields, the 
cattle being turned on wet moors and unhealthy waste grounds, 
where disease was absolutely certain to attend any considerable 
increase in the numbers of the stock. The natural results followed 
these discoveries. Landlords turned their attention at once to 
mixed husbandry, with a rude rotation of grass and grain. Their 
open fields and separate properties were enclosed, a step which was 
necessary to the introduction of the new husbandry ; and this has 
led several writers to imagine that the radical feature of the change 
was enclosure of open lands, which was indeed a grievance to the 
classes of commoners whose cattle had ranged the stubbles of all the 
township for a certain period in every year; but the real importance 
of the matter lies in the change from universal tillage to a course of 
mixed farming, more suitable to the climate of most of our counties, 
and to the demands of the foreign market of that time. This point 
has been very well explained by Professor Nasse, of Bonn, in his 
work on the Land-communities of the Middle Ages, with whose 
conclusions we can in the main agree, though differing from his 
views upon some of the obscurer portions of medieval law. It 
followed in the natural course of events that the landlords got rid as 
soon as possible of their temporary tenants, and also began buying 
up the smaller properties. The Statute Book from the reign of 
Henry VII. to that of Edward VI. is full of complaints of depopula- 
tion, which Eden in “ The State of the Poor” attributed to a hypo- 
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chondriac temper inherent in the English character. ‘Many houses 
and villages in the kingdom are deserted, the arable land belonging 
to them is enclosed and converted into pasture. Where formerly two 
hundred men supported themselves by honest labour, are now only 
to be seen two or three shepherds.” This quotation is from the Act 
against the pulling down of towns, 4 Henry VII. cap. 19. Another 
well-known Act, passed in 1533, complains of the rapid accumula- 
tion of land in a few hands for the purposes of cattle-breeding, and 
of the consequent depopulation and diminution of tillage. The 
sermons, law-books, and pamphlets of that age are filled with 
reproaches against the “ enclosers, graziers, and rent-raisers,” who 
were said to cast out the poor like vermin from their holdings, and 
to make paupers and slaves of the yeomanry. Later on the Protector 
Somerset adopted the popular view, and appointed a Commission to 
abate enclosures and restore the ancient proportion of arable culture. 
But the Commission, as we know, came to nothing, and Somerset’s 
course of action only added another charge to the impeachment 
which cost him his life. 

Strype’s works are full of complaints against the covetousness of 
the gentry, “ who fell to raising the rents, turned arable into pasture 
for grazing sheep, and enclosed commons, to the great oppression of 
the poor.” The Supplication of the Poor Commons to Henry VIII. 
is filled with lamentations over the same grievances, which are, 
perhaps, most graphically described in the following passage, which 
Strype extracted from a publication named the Jewel of Joy :— 

‘* How do the rich men, and especially such as be sheepmongers, oppress the 
king’s liege people by using the common pastures with their sheep, so that the 
poor people are not able to keep a cow for the comfort of themselves and their 
poor families, but are like to starve and perish with hunger if there be not pro- 
vision made shortly! What sheep-ground escapeth these caterpillars of the 
commonweal? How swarm they with abundance of sheep, and yet was wool 
never so dear or mutton of so great a price! If these sheepmongers go forth as 
they begin, the people shall both miserably die for cold and wretchedly perish 
for hunger. For these greedy wolves and cumberous cormorants will either sell 
their sheep and wool at their own price, or else they will sell none. Oh! what 


a diversity is this in the sale of wools! A stone of wool sometime to be sold 


at eight groats and now for eight shillings, and so likewise of sheep, God have 
mercy upon us!” 


Professor Nasse, attaching what must be considered an undue 
weight to the vehement and exaggerated language of the “ peasants’ 
friends” of that day (if we may borrow a term from the modern 


politics of Denmark), accuses the landlords of wholesale violations 
of the law. 


‘Tt is very remarkable,” he says, ‘‘how the supplanting of so many small 
landed proprietors just then took place, and this after the class among them, 
that stood in the most unfavourable position in a legal point of view, had 
obtained protection for their rights of property. In spite of this these copyholders 
were driven in great numbers from their rural hides. When an Extraordinary 
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Royal Commission, like that of the Protector, ordered to inquire into illegal 
inclosures and the eviction of peasants, could not prevail against the ruling 
classes, it is very easy to conceive that the protection of the High Courts of 
Judicature, or the judges on their circuits, could afford little help to the poor 
small peasant.” 

And he repeats elsewhere Latimer’s unproved statement that the 
judges were corrupted by bribes. 

But there does not appear to be any foundation for these supposi- 
tions of illegality. The evictions were of that kind with which we 
have been unhappily familiar in Ireland, in the Scotch Highlands, 
and in the English parishes, where the labourers were turned out 
that the landlords might evade the poor-rate. There was much 
harshness, no doubt, and carelessness of what became of the lease- 
holders. But the supposition that freeholders or copyholders were 
turned out of their properties by force of the landlords or fraud of 
the judges must be treated as baseless. It was easy enough to run 
out the holdings of the leaseholders, and to buy up the land of the 
small owners at a tempting price. From that time the same move- 
ment has continued, though the course of agriculture and the motives 
leading to the acquisition of land have changed from time to time. 
The transition to our present system was least rapid, as might have 
been expected, in the counties most remote from London. Even in 
our own time the class of peasant-owners has been considerably more 
numerous in the north than it is at present; and it is hardly seventy 
years ago since the western counties were for the most part farmed 
by a class of small copyholders and leaseholders for lives, which even 
upon Church property is now rapidly disappearing. Mr. Squarey, 
an eminent land-agent in the West, is my authority for the following 
remarks upon the changes which have taken place in the farming 
of Wilts, Hants, and Dorset. At the beginning of the present 
century the area of the occupations ranged from thirty to a hundred 
acres, the land remaining for generations in the same families. “The 
renewal for comparatively moderate fines took place at intervals, and 
the whole burden of erecting and maintaining the dwelling-house 
and homestead fell, with scarcely an exception, on the copyholder 
or lessee. The cottages of the few labourers employed were generally 
of similar tenure, having too frequently been built upon waste spots 
for a nominal acknowledgment to the lord.” The line between the 
labourer and the yeoman was but faintly marked, “and the character 
of the tenure was such as to enable a thrifty labourer to rise into the 
condition of a small farmer.” It is the opinion of the gentleman 
whom I have quoted, that nothing could have prevented the reduc- 
tion of these yeomen and thriving labourers into a semi-servile 
condition. “It was the painful but inevitable conclusion of a con- 
dition of things right enough it may be for those or a few preceding 
centuries, but inapplicable to the wants of an increasing and wealthier 
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population. The transition state was one of acute suffering to the 
dispossessed yeoman and labourer, and the agricultural annals of 
the period are full of schemes for the relief of the distress which 
prevailed among the labourers.” The story is merely a repetition 
of what occurred in the fifteenth century throughout the greater 
part of England. Land became more valuable; the owners recog- 
nised the advantage of enclosure and the abolition of the old methods 
of cultivation in common fields, and forthwith proceeded to take the 
small holdings into hand for the purpose of consolidating the farms. 
“The benefit of enclosure, the greater economy of management, the 
increased quantity of stock which might be kept, were fully recog- 
nised, and, stimulated by the increasing prices of corn, enclosures 
were pushed on with great energy. The change in the character 
and position of the occupiers is indicated by the fact that the rentals 
of farms after enclosure ranged generally from £100 to £400 per 
annum, while the rental of the lands held under the old system 
varied from £15 to £40.” It is obvious, the same writer concludes, 
that while a wealthier class was found to rent the new enclosures, 
the dispossessed occupiers sank for the most part into the condition 
of mere labourers. Some of these facts may in a great measure 
account for that redundance of labour in our southern and western 
counties, which keeps down the rate of wages to a standard which 
is miserably low, when compared with that which is found in the 
northern parts of England. For that state of things there can be 
no efficient remedy, we may fear, except a migration of the super- 
fluous numbers. 

We have traced some of the steps by which the land, when it once 
became commercially valuable, began to pass into fewer and still fewer 
hands, as if by some irresistible law of economy. And here the very 
difficult question arises, Why did not the richer classes in France 
and elsewhere buy up the land when it acquired a vaiue in the 
market? We cannot suppose that the English peasant was less 
tenacious of his property or less proud of an independent position 
than the ancestors of the cottagers of Flanders, or the quarter of 
a million freeholders in the valley of the Loire. While the English 
landed aristocracy were in full growth, the French nobility were 
growing poorer in every generation. “It is to this gradual impover- 
ishment,” says De Tocqueville, “that the vast subdivision of landed 
property must partly be attributed. The nobles had sold their lands 
piecemeal to the peasants, reserving only the seignorial rights, which 
gave them the appearance rather than the reality of their former 
position. Several provinces of France were filled with a small, poor 
nobility, owning hardly any land, and living only on seignorial 
rights and rent-charges on their former estates.”’ 

The answer to this problem will probably be found, when the 
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matter is more thoroughly discussed, in the early decay of the feudal 
system in England. The feudal nobles had been almost destroyed in 
the Wars of the Roses, and it was a class of new rich men who 
bought out the peasantry. Mr. Froude has remarked in his history 
that the landowners who shared the possessions of the dissolved 
monasteries were not the old nobility and gentry, but “the creation 
of a new age, disregarding in every way the laws of military tenure.” 
And earlier than that, in the time of Henry VII., there were many 
indications of the growing neglect of the feudal doctrines. England 
had entered into the commercial stage of existence; in France, down 
to the Revolution, we find a pedantic resolve on the part of the seigneurs 
to keep up the ancient tenures with all their vexatious incidents. 
While these were retained scientific farming was simply impossible ; 
- but to make a trade of landholding would have seemed like a degrada- 
tion of the noblest of professions. Partly, then, from the lingering of 
feudalism, partly from the retention of the ancient laws of descent 
and alienation, the soil of France remained in the hands of the 
peasantry. 

It may seem paradoxical to assert that the English labourers are 
paying somewhat dearly in one way for the early liberty of the 
country ; but something might be plausibly put forward in defence 
of the statement. Leaving France for the present, let us look at 
Denmark and Prussia, the two countries where the land is passing, 
or has already for the most part passed, into the ownership of the 
yeomanry. We are by this time familiar with the story of Stein’s 
and Hardenberg’s reforms in Prussia. The peasantry were bowed 
down with feudal burdens in very much the same way as the serfs 
in Russia before the late reforms. They had, indeed, a kind of copy- 
hold interest in their tenements, but without the liberty which copy- 
holders in England had gained four centuries ago. The great system 
of enfranchisement, which followed the disaster of Jena, divided the 
land between the lord and the base tenant who has now become a 
freehold owner. In Denmark, again, under the system of “ com- 
pulsory life-leases,” the yeomanry had, in the course of time, become 
enslaved to the superior lords; and their slavery, in one sense 
fortunately, lasted so long that their enfranchisement is taking place 
in a time when politicians are agreed that small proprietors are a 
nation’s blessing. 

If the foregoing suppositions are true in the main we may account 
in this way for the undue accumulation of lands in England into the 
ownership of the richer classes; in the first place, the influence of 
primogeniture kept down the number of the small proprietors, and 
so rendered it easy to buy the land when it became the subject of 
competition ; in the next place, the early decay of the English feudal 
tenures left the ground clear for the rise of a class of landowners 
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whose fortunes had been founded on trade, and who had no aversion 
to a commercial system of agriculture; thirdly, in the period which 
has just been described the land became exceedingly valuable for 
cattle-breeding, as later for the high wheat-farming of modern times. 
Perhaps we may add as a further reason the fact that the new nobility 
and gentry who shared the lands of the dissolved monasteries had no 
compunction, as it appears, in the matter of turning out the old 
tenants of the Church lands. The complaints of the dispossessed 
holders for lives and terms of years survive in many of the histories 
of that time, and remind the modern reader very strongly of the 
similar grievances of the tenants and lessees of chapter estates, which 
have fallen into the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. In 
other countries no such causes were at work. Property was indefinitely 
subdivided in the course of generations, and under the painful 
restrictions of the feudal tenures there was not much inducement to 
buy land as an investment for the purposes of scientific agriculture. 

There are many reasons why the richer classes may be expected to 
continue investing their money in land. <A social prestige and a vast 
amount of political and other influence have come to be attached to 
the ownership of large landed estates. It is difficult, indeed, to see 
how this state of affairs can be altered by any of the legislative 
changes which are currently propounded as cures. The mere abolition 
of primogeniture in descents of land upon intestacy would work 
little, if any, change. We may alter the laws of a people without 
affecting its customs, and property would in all probability be pro- 
tected against partition by an increased vigilance of the owners in 
the matter of wills and settlements. 

A cheap system of land-transfer can hardly be hoped for until the 
present intricacy of family settlements is violently disentangled. If 
such a system could be framed it would, in the opinion of many com- 
petent judges, raise the value of real estate four or five per cent. as 
an investment for the capitalist, who would then, as now, outbid the 
small farmers and labourers. More effect would, doubtless, in time 
be produced by a destruction of the power of settling land as at pre- 
sent exercised; but to all appearances the country is not nearly 
ready for a law which should permit no devise of land except in fee- 
simple, charged only with jointures, portions for children, and the 
like. Even if this change were effected, it is doubtful whether the 
competition would cease which now, for the most part, excludes the 
poor man from the land-market. These considerations lead but to 
one conclusion, that the land question which will be raised cannot in 
the present state of our society be solved in any way which has yet 
been discussed. The State will not confiscate the estates of the rich, 
nor will a new order of peasants arise among us for the present. 
But much, doubtless, may be done in the meanwhile for the class of 
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agricultural labourers, among whom a more serious land question 
may some day arise, and if nothing be done to help them, will cer- 
tainly arise and breed storms for the future. At present the labourers 
are in too many parts badly housed, badly paid, and kept in too great 
subjection by the insecure tenure of their cottages and gardens. 
Much of this evil is the effect of causes which have now ceased to be 
active, such as the habit of depopulating a parish in order to evade 
the poor-rates under the old law. Much is caused by a redundance 
of labour in those districts where there is no centre of mining or 
manufacturing energy, and where no partial migration of labourers 
has as yet been organized. And a great part of the same evil is due, 
no doubt, to the inability of the tenants for life under many family 
settlements to spend much money upon the building and improve- 
ment of cottages, notwithstanding the institution of the companies 
for providing agricultural loans. On the other hand, there seems to 
be an opportunity for improving the condition of the labourers with- 
out any great revolution of the law. An undue influence of the 
farmers over their men, which is too often used to depress the rate of 
wages, might be diminished or destroyed if landlords were more 
generally to allow the cottages to be held directly of themselves in- 
stead of the farmers. And a benefit of far greater extent would be 
gained if tenants for life were allowed to give to the labourers a 
secure tenure of the cottages, and of plots of ground not large 
enough to take the labourer from farmwork, but sufficient to give 
him a chance of saving money from its produce. It is said that if 
the cottagers had land the farmers would combine to lower the 
wages; but combination is contagious. It would not be necessary, 
or perhaps expedient, to give an ordinary fee-simple estate to the 
cottiers holding these allotments or plots of ground. It is easy to 
frame provisions which should prevent subdivision of these minute 
estates, and which on any proposed alienation should give a right of 
pre-emption to the landlord who may own the rent-charges payable 
out of them. This is merely one out of a hundred suggestions which 
might be made for the improvement of the labourers’ condition. 
The sooner that land questions of this or of a similar kind may arise, 
the better it will be for the labourers and for the country generally. 
Land questions of the broader scope and more ambitious objects, 
which have been mentioned in this sketch, will probably rise sooner 
and wait much longer for solution. 


CHarLes Enron. 








ESTANISLAO FIGUERAS. 


Tue art above all others is the art of eloquence. Beyond its intrinsic 
qualities of thought and logic, language—like poetry, like the har- 
mony of music, like the arts of illustration and of colour, like 
architecture, like war strategy, like swordsmanship—is governed 
by supreme laws of skill and address, strict as the supreme moral 
rules of justice. Oratory is the richest and most varied manifestation 
of the human mind, and is of many degrees and qualities. Among 
the principal artists of language, among the most distinguished 
orators who do honour to our country and our Parliament, all 
consider Don Estanislao Figueras an inspiration of his native land, 
the glory of the republican party, which is indebted to him for the 
direction of its campaign in the constituent Cortes—a man unex- 
ampled for prudence and energy in our august chamber. Before 
analysing the distinctive characteristics of the speeches of Figueras 
and of his political genius, let us give some biographical data in 
support of the reputation which the republican orator enjoys as a 
model of consistency and dignity in his glorious career. 

Figueras was born in beautiful and enlightened Barcelona, on the 
13th November, 1819. After having studied the humanities in the 
Escuela Pia of that city, in which he remained five years, he applied 
himself to philosophy at Cervera, and soon afterwards at Tarragona. 
He entered as a law student in the universities of Barcelona and 
Valencia, terminating his education in the month of June, 1842. 
Even while thus engaged, he made some figure in politics, showing 
an extraordinary ardour in the defence of liberal principles ; in 1837 
he was enrolled in the ranks of the Progressist party, which then 
represented the most radical aspirations of the youth of his time. 
But his active temperament, and his ardent devotion to all that is 
just and noble, soon separated him from a political school which was 
as yet unable to satisfy the natural exigencies of a revolutionary 
epoch. In 1840 he joined the Republican party, being among the 
first who embraced their idea in Spain. After the events of 1842, 
which culminated in the bombardment of Barcelona, he differed from 
the Republicans in their appreciation of that incident. About this 
period he joined the editorial staff of the Constituciena/, in connection 
with Mata and Ribot. 

When the famous coalition occurred which threw the reins of 
power to General Espartero in the names of the most distinguished 
Liberals, he opposed that rising with all his energy, and foretold its 
fatal consequences. After the fall of the Regent and the acquisition 
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of power by the Moderate party, he retired to the town in which his 
mother resided (Tivisa, in the province of Tarragona), continuing 
his relations with the Republicans, who in 1848 appointed him their 
commissioner in Madrid, to organize the movements then attempted 
by the Liberals. The revolution, twice commenced and twice over- 
thrown, being crushed, Figueras withdrew to Tarragona, where 
he established himself as an advocate in 1849. He was elected 
deputy in 1851 for the first district of Barcelona. In that Cortes he 
formed a Republican nucleus with Ortense, Lozano, and Jaen. 

In 1854 he became a member of the revolutionary junta of Tarra- 
gona, and deputy in the Cortes for the same provinces. He was of 
those one-and-twenty who, on the 30th November, 1854, voted against 
the monarchy. Since that period Madrid has been his fixed place of 
residence, and there he exercises the profession of an advocate, in 
which he has acquired enviable notoriety, being one of the most 
famous lawyers in the city. In 1862 he was again elected deputy 
for the first district of Barcelona, and disputed with his friend Don 
Nicolas Maria Rivero the administration of the Liberal Union, then 
in power. The retreat of the two parties, Progressist and Repub- 
lican, being decided, and the movement of the 3rd of January, 1866, 
being overthrown, Figueras withdrew for a time from active and 
militant politics, notwithstanding that he maintained his relations 
with the most important men of his party, and laboured unceasingly, 
although indirectly, with his counsels for the triumph of the second 
revolutionary attempt, which occurred in June of the same year. 
After that abortive revolution, the consequences of which were so 
fatal for the Liberal party, he threw himself resolutely into the work 
of conspiracy, which in correspondence with the leaders in exile was 
carried on in Madrid. In consequence of these labours he. was 
arrested on the 12th of May, 1867, by order of Narvaez, and 
imprisoned in the Saladero, together with his friend, Don Nicolas 
Rivero. There he remained two days, when a commissary of police 
and two civil guards conducted him to Pamplona. In a short time 
the government ordered him to fix his residence at Aosis. He was 
pardoned in October of that year, when, the revolution of Aragon 
and Cataluiia being over, the government had nothing to apprehend. 
Subsequently, he was appointed a member of the revolutionary 
junta, elected justice of the peace for the congressional district, and 
in the municipal elections member of the council for the district of 
the Hospital. In the elections for the constituent Cértes he was 
presented as a candidate in Barcelona, Tortosa, Vich, and Madrid ; 
in the two first-named places he was elected. 

Being now acquainted with the biography of Don Estanisleo 
Figueras, let us proceed to regard the intellectual qualities which so 
greatly exalt him. 
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One of the two great peculiarities of our friend—perhaps the most 
remarkable—is his moral character. Nobody, not even his greatest 
enemy, can doubt the rectitude of his motives, the nobility of his 
soul, the integrity of his life. Beneath an exterior expressing the 
sweetness and docility common to benevolent natures, he conceals an 
indomitable energy, which has enabled him to stand erect, with a 
front calm and serene, here in this land where we see so much 
debility, so much inconsistency, only to be explained by the sugges- 
tion of qualities opposed to those which shine so brightly in Figueras 
—want of energy in the character or want of faithin ideas. Nothing 
is so difficult as to eradicate prejudices. Habits take root strongly, 
and remain with the people, even after the institutions have expired 
under whose influence they developed into existence. It isa common 
error in Spain to believe that malignity and falsehood are necessary 
elements in a political character. This may be true in the palaces 
of kings, where all manner of intrigue finds its natural habitation, 
and political immorality its familiar seat; but the proceedings of 
liberty, the political acts of the people, the characters of tribunes, 
should be frank, loyal—in a word, most nobly moral. 

The tribune of the people, like the Grecian athlete, goes forth 
naked to the combat. He can conceal nothing—not even those 
beatings of the heart that are hidden and suppressed by the jewels, 
the velvet, and embroidery with which courtiers are bedizened. 
The first quality of the popular orator should be frankness, and 
fidelity the prominent virtue in his character. But if to frankness 
in expression, if to fidelity in the character, he unites the skill 
which is part of the tactics of his enemies, and can pursue them with 
their own arms, gathered in the same field of battle, the tribune of 
the people elevates himself immensely, and is formidable even under 
the most disadvantageous conditions. Such, then, is Estanislao 
Figueras—sincerity personified, fidelity complete, ability unrivalled 
in that chamber where so many gifted orators have shone with such 
extraordinary splendour. 

The orator must not be judged by any one of his qualities, though 
he must necessarily have a facile tongue and a lively imagination. 
No; he must be judged by all combined—his face, his tone, 
his voice, his action, for all contribute to the lustre of his elo- 
quence. KEstanislao Figueras unites great external advantages. 
His face gives him that oratorical expression mentioned by the 
ancients ; the repose of his attitude adds majesty ; his action, neither 
rapid nor measured, but always suited to the emotions of his soul, is 
worthy of his attitude. The unalterable serenity, the self-possession, 
the benevolent smile, which he does not belie even when his lips 
send forth darts of bitterness, the perfect calmness, which so forcibly 
contrasts with the excitement produced upon his hearers by his 
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eloquence—ali these qualities make Figueras one of our greatest 
parliamentary orators, and his struggles in our Parliament the 
first glories of the Republican party. When the horizon is obscured, 
when the seas become boisterous, when difficulties threaten to over- 
whelm us, all eyes turn instinctively to Figueras, certain of security 
from his unequalled dexterity. If we entangle ourselves in legal 
problems, he lays down their solution; if we engulf ourselves in 
political questions, his masterly decision is in reserve, with that 
sense of opportunity which is the greatest of parliamentary gifts. 
Never shall I forget the remarkable occasion in which the entire 
Chamber turned against us for some words of our respected friends, 
Ortense and Pierrad, in the manifestation against the Quintas. 
Sagasta poured forth burning words upon our heads, Prim threat- 
ened us, Topete made those interruptions natural to his nervous tem- 
perament, the hosts of the majority insolently vociferated, threats 
of expulsion appeared on the brows of some of our deputies—and 
in all that disorder, Figueras, sure of himself, like an experienced 
mariner in a destroying storm, counselled the one, supported the 
others, with imperious gesture restrained the just anger of his party, 
discharging, as it were, stunning bombs in speeches brief as the 
lightning, and of as vivid effect on his enemies, changing into vic- 
tories the greatest difficulties, tranquillising the turbulence and con- 
fusion, and returning to us in safety, bearing his household gods and 
his family, as Virgil says Aineas issued from the flaming Troy. 
Political eloquence has lost much in our time; now the Press 
contends with the Tribune, which it eclipses. The subjects dis- 
cussed are in general prosaic. ‘The apostrophe, the invocations, 
the appeals of Grecian eloquence, are proscribed in our Parlia- 
ment, and cannot be attempted save when the orator holds in his 
hand the heart of his audience, which in the majority is usually 
hostile. From the modern tribune, men can neither express their 
thoughts nor their passions. Compare this confined auditorium, this 
narrow semicircle, with the Greek Agora, with the sea in front, like 
the perspective of a tragic theatre, the people around storming with 
anger or overflowing with enthusiasm, the green-sward adorned with 
statues of the gods or the sepulchres of heroes, to which Demosthenes 
could extend his supplicating arms, and, remembering the days of 
Marathon, implore the manes which arise in majestic shades to infuse 
their spirit, and with their spirit their valour, into the souls of the 
degenerate Athenians, ready to sacrifice the country and the republic. 
Thus it is that our parliamentary oratory must be sparing of adorn- 
ments without declining into a school, correct without harshness, 
lively without passion, severe without bitterness; always prompt to 
attack the enemy, but never uncourteous; reasonably, but not fac- 
tiously, striving with the opposition ; skilful, untiring, quick to arrive 
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at extraordinary ends with wonderful simplicity of means. The 
orator who rises and pushes his own ideas to extremity, being igno- 
rant of the beneficial aspects of contrary opinions, harsh to indivi- 
duals, rough, verbose, subject to that anger which breaks out in 
rudeness and imprecations, will never be able to follow up any par- 
liamentary openings; neither can he advance himself in public 
opinion, nor acquire the social influence necessary to his party, nor 
utilise his own ideas, which require to be surrounded with the more 
precaution, especially if they are most novel or most extreme. 
Anger should be reserved for rare and supreme occasions, as the 
atmosphere holds in reserve the rays which consume the miasma. 
Variety is most agreeable.in art, and contrast most necessary. To 
the sublime one may aspire but seldom, yet it is reached without 
premeditation ; for the sublime is a bright point in the firmament of 
the soul, and the sentiment which inspires it resembles a shock of 
electricity. 

In hastily writing these reflections, I think I have described the 
speeches of Figueras. They are sober, correct, and brilliant ; earnest, 
courteous, calm, and reasonable ; wonderfully acute, and at the same 
time persuasive. But when he seeks the sublime, he ascends to 
sublimity. We remember that night in which he pronounced his 
Creo en Dios, which for the moment converted the assembly into 
a temple. And when passion is necessary, he knows how to be 
passionate. We recollect his imprecations against the Duc de 
Montpensier. 

But his essential quality is that delicate smile which wounds his 
enemies like a subtle poison. What a keen glance to divine the 
weak point in the armour of the enemy! What skill in sowing 
discord! What a prodigious memory, bringing forward those 
historical records which inflict such injury upon the opposition ! 
And, above all, what sense of opportunity! He is never the victim 
of subterfuges. He knows how to engage in battles when his 
enemies are unequal to open combat. He can call up storms upon 
the opposition benches with the same facility with which he calms 
them among his own partisans. In fine, what conciseness, what 
rapidity! Homer named his Achilles the swift-footed, and the 
eloquence of Figueras we might call the light-winged, did we 
not see how these airy pinions can resist the tempest. In the 
skirmish, in the encounter, to direct a sally, to make an assault, for 
all that necessitates the inspiration of a moment, Figueras is un- 
rivalled in the Spanish Parliament. He is always a combative 
orator, and this is the reason that in the Constituent Assembly, 
turned sometimes by natural scepticism from the subjects of debate 
into an academy, his political expositions shine less than his in- 


stantaneous passionate polemics. When the conflict comes suddenly, 
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when he replies to a provocation, when dark clouds surprise him 
among intricate pathways, when the unexpected thunder rolls in his 
ears, and the lightning flashes before his footsteps, then all opposition 
invigorates him, and he becomes greater in face of difficulties. 

The records of the parliamentary career of Figueras are those of 
the progress of the Republican idea in Spain. At the first congress 
in which he tock part he was scarcely twenty-five years old, and he 
stood alone. Afterwards he had two or three companions. In 1854 
twenty deputies voted against the monarchy. In 1869 seventy mem- 
bers voted for the Republic. When Figueras, almost a boy, entered 
the Chamber, with the timidity natural to one who comes for the first 
time to the Cortes, and encountered so powerful a monarchy, with 
a sovereign still popular, with orators who defended both throne 
and monarch, with generals who aided so much power—when he 
faced the brilliant and gilded wall of opposition, behind which lay 
sheltered a tradition of twenty ages, renewed by the vigour of modern 
liberty—certainly none could suppose that at his advance those bul- 
warks would tremble, that at his voice the throne would totter, 
and that Providence had destined him to be one of the first to dash 
down the false idol. He struck it, and thus by right became the 
leader of the Republican minority in the constituent field. 

The Republican minority will be judged by the future; it forms 
a phalanx as deeply interested and no less illustrious than the men 
of 1812. Its enthusiasm for ideas is boundless. Its perseverance 
in the combat is unrivalled. To it belongs the glory of having 
given to the discussions that calm and manly serenity which accom- 
panies conviction and irresistible power. It has raised the most 
perplexing questions and the most difficult problems to the luminous 
regions of science. It has always been the advocate of order, not 
only as a supreme necessity of the moment, but also as the essential 
tactics of its party. Its voice has stifled religious intolerance. Its 
debates have awakened in the sister land of Portugal noble republi- 
can aspirations, which our nationality must crown and bring to 
perfection. Its ideas have been like a ray of light penetrating into 
the dungeons of the oppressed people. Europe, from the Straits of 
Gibraltar to the Grecian Seas, and from Norway to Italy, has trans- 
lated in all languages the discourses which converted in so brief a 
space of time the Spanish tribune into a likeness of the French 
senate at its most exalted period, into the Mount Tabor of the 
human conscience. 

In the labours and the direction of the Republican minority a 
very considerable share falls to Sefior Figueras—to his eloquence, to 
his rectitude, to his integrity. Some appear anxious to depreciate 
his other qualifications, as if among the vicissitudes of humanity, in 
the infinite variety of its ways, there were not to be found some 
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faculties supported at the expense of other faculties. If in the 
realm of Nature you would form a perfect being, with the voice of 
the nightingale, the strength of the elephant, the agility of the 
horse, the flight of the eagle—the result would be a monster. In 
the mind the same thing happens. The sublime indignation of 
Mirabeau harmonises not with the perfect and beautiful manner of 
Vergniaud; the former is great for his speeches, short as those 
couplets of Esquilo which inspired tragic terror, and the latter 
excels for his discourses complete as a tragedy of Sophocles, and 
faultless as a statue of Praxiteles. Fox did not fill his audience with 
enthusiasm without being many times hurried and confused; Chatham 
was not admired for his majesty without being often accused of stiff- 
ness ; Burke did not radiate into sublimity without losing himself in 
obscurity, as if it was necessary to deepen the darkness, in order to 
show the greater brilliancy of the lightning. I do not think I 
exaggerate when I say that Spanish eloquence stands as high as the 
first parliamentary eloquence of Europe. I do no more than repeat 
a universally admitted judgment in placing Seiior Figueras in the 
immortal band of our most gifted orators. Some shine by their 
energy, others by the force of logic, and others by their flow of 
language—none so much as he for sense of opportunity, for inge- 
nuity, for skill, for the most excellent endowments of parliamentary 
orators. For myself, I say that one of the greatest satisfactions of 
my life has been to fight by his side, and one of the most pleasing 
records of my memory his combats and his triumphs. Worthy of 
the most noble cause, worthy of the Republic, which, conquered to- 
day to reappear more vigorous to-morrow, will count him among its 
founders and its heroes. 
Em1iio CastELar, 
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WHILE political questions are rarely or never settled by the natural 
action of logical force, it is unreasonable to expect that social problems 
should be more fortunate. All the arguments, and nearly all the 
facts, which can be brought to bear upon the enfranchisement of 
women have been worn threadbare; and if it were not to be feared 
that the fate of Mr. Jacob Bright’s bill may condemn us to at least 
another year of agitation, the present writer would not have been 
tempted to hazard a few remarks'which, waiving the question 
of right, deal only with minor points of fact and expediency. The 
debate in the House of Commons last year on the extension of 
the suffrage to women, so far as it advanced the consideration 
of the question at all, did so by bringing into relief the fact that 
an apparently political question was being decided upon entirely 
extra-political grounds. Both parties were doubtless aware of the 
fact; the rambling arguments of the opponents of the bill gathered 
cogency from the compact force of tradition behind them, and the 
advocates of innovation were compelled, like the victims of some 
enchantments, to blunt their swords upon the armour of phantom 
adversaries, whom they seem to slay, but who are revived again, 
after every battle, by the magic touch of the mighty witch, whom 
friends call Habit, and enemies Prejudice. Conservative defeats are 
brought about, not by the establishment of speculative doctrines, but 
by the recognition of an accomplished fact. Just as the supreme 
power in a state is lost, when the right of those who held it is ques- 
tioned, so the laws of custom must have been abrogated before it can 
occur to any one to question their validity. 

The practical convenience of barbarous or semi-civilised races 
determined a rough-and-ready division of labour between warriors, 
priests, women, and slaves. Subsequent subdivisions were sanctioned 
as they were established; but while the world was young they were 
certainly not established to satisfy an ideal requirement. No doubt 
the practical reason of mankind accepted these classifications like all 
other established facts, and theoretic minds were amply employed in 
hymning the beauty and use of ends and means, each existing for the 
sake of the other. But with material changes of all kinds fresh tastes 
and fresh interests were created, and the work of innovation once begun 
always proééeds with accelerated velocity. Habit, on the other hand, 
when it has reached its full dimensions does not bloom or propagate, 
it takes root, and its roots are strongest when generations looking 
upon it with changed eyes cease all at once to see the beauty of 
adaptation to which their forefathers bore witness. The effect of the 
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collision between the new and natural and the old and artificial may be 
traced in the absence from modern life of harmony, confidence, and 
transparency. For the advocates of both new and old are driven by the 
apparent uncertainty of facts—whose decision would be final—to the 
still more uncertain arbitration of right, which, in the nature of the 
case, must depend upon fact. There is only one way of escape. Har- 
mony may be restored by a return, if that be possible, to the conditions 
under which old habits were formed, or else by the deliberate abandon- 
ment—and here for the first time there is an opportunity for the 
voice of reason to be heard—of all habits of thought and action 
which would not naturally have been contracted under existing 
circumstances. 

The application of these remarks to the position of women is suffi- 
ciently obvious. The claims of women to the franchise, and a good 
many other things, are opposed in the House of Commons and else- 
where because the habits formed when women’s position was very 
different from what it is now, are still supposed to prevail, and in 
point of fact do so far still prevail as to confuse the minds of 
politicians like Mr. Bouverie with images of a lost ideal. It is, 
on the whole, pretty generally understood what the woman of the 
good old times is supposed to have been like, and therefore it would 
be capricious to object that her admirers omit to particularise the 
precise period of her greatest glory and abundance. The only point 
to be insisted on is that she does not exist in England now. Mr. 
Trollope, passim, proves it as conclusively as every lady lecturer: 
But let us do justice to her memory ; for the woman of the past has 
been nearly as badly treated by reformers as the woman of the present 
by the majority of the House of Commons. The woman of the past 
was beautiful, she was useful, and, chief and greatest, she was 
natural; she was a contented fraction of a harmonious whole. Her 
course in life was traced out for her by opinion, which she shared, 
and custom, which was her own second nature; her intellect exercised 
itself upon the objects within a circle which was as clearly defined as 
the duties of her guardian or spouse; there was as little uncertainty 
about her social functions as about her material fortunes ; nothing 
but an irresistible inclination towards vice or martyrdom could enable 
her to outrage the public opinion of her world ; no necessity of chaice 
or effort was laid upon her; nor could any accident disturb her in 
the serene enjoyment of domestic emotions, not the less real for 
having, perhaps, less sentimental effusiveness than we generally 
suppose. In a word, she was happy, she was pretty, and she didn’t 
lecture on the rights of women. Unless it were quite certain that 
modern progress is from good to better, much might be said in favour 
of an attempt to restore the type, but unfortunately we should have 
first to remodel society. 


It is often said that the true vocation of women is marriage, and 
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this is something more than an opinion: woman, in the minds of 
those who take their ideal from the past, means a wife, or a sister of 
charity. Whatever local habitation we assign to the ideal of feminine 
excellence (giving to the word feminine its customary connotation), 
neither India, nor Greece, nor Italy, neither the barbarians nor the 
Renaissance, can give us any help as to the treatment of that /usus 
nature, an old maid. The woman of the past is the product, the 
admirable and amiable product, of a state of society which has ceased 
to exist in England and America, and is threatened with dissolution 
in the rest of Europe, and perhaps even in Asia. She flourished in 
the zenana, in the salon, in the still-room. Civilisation by itself was 
not fatal to her existence; for marriage by usage or convenance has 
been practised in many highly civilised communities. But human 
progress has an unfortunate tendency to reverse the allegory of 
Saturn, for it devours that which gives it birth. Civilisation refined 
beyond a certain point destroys what made its beauty. Almost as 
soon as society has recognised the idea of womanhood to be such as 
we have endeavoured faintly to describe, the growth of luxury and 
population places its existence in jeopardy by rendering it difficult, 
and by degrees impossible, for every man to maintain a wife in the 
manner prescribed by public opinion and class custom. Polygamy 
was the first and readiest way of evading the difficulty, and it had 
the advantage of leaving the material position of women as nearly as 
possible the same as before; but its general tendency was, no doubt, 
to impair the grace and purity of the ideal type, and for this reason, 
apart from social prejudices and religious scruples, it is unnecessary 
to discuss its adaptability to the needs of the nineteenth century. 
The same may be said of a still more primitive expedient, the exposure 
of female children. . 

It is unnecessary to enumerate all the causes which have contributed 
to deprive women of the present day of the power (and to a lesser 
degree of the inclination) to obey the unabrogated prescription of 
what was once healthy public opinion. Competition, over-population, 
free-trade, radicalism, education, the poor laws, infidelity, whatever 
public measure, whatever intellectual tendency occurs to the reader 
as most peculiarly and pre-eminently mischievous, may, with very 
little hesitation, be set down as contributing its fair share, or rather 
more, to the result which a numerical majority still professes to 
deplore. Every liberal measure during the last three centuries has 
helped to break down the distinctions between the privileged and the 
non- privileged classes, and in assuming women to have ranked 
amongst the former we do not prejudice the argument which has 
been often used in similar cases, that artificial protection is a doubtful 
benefit even to those who enjoy it. The main point to be remembered 
is that for good or ill the protection and privileges formerly accorded 
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to women have been in great part already withdrawn. Whether the 
forms of modern society have become too various for opinion to 
legislate on their relations, whether private interests have become too 
strong to submit to legislation, or whether a new code adapted to 
modern circumstances be actually preparing for publication, the duties 
of the sex are at the present moment enveloped in at least as much 
obscurity as their rights. 

The English theory of marriage is partly cause and partly effect of 
the impending revolution; cause, for it first admitted an uncertain 
quantity (¢.c., inclination) among the forces which disposed of a 
young woman’s future; effect, because an innovation in itself so 
startling could only have been sanctioned in the hope of making the 
recognised duty of men as little onerous as possible. The only question 
is, how long a duty generally felt to be onerous may, under favourable 
circumstances, continue to be observed. The revolution began when 
heads of families ceased, as a matter of course, to dower and “establish ”’ 
the daughters of the house; it was completed (constructively) when 
daughters with the option of an establishment were first found to 
choose independence in preference. The movement did not originate 
with women, but the alterations in their position brought about by 
material and external causes proved that, like other animals, they 
possessed the power of modifying or adapting themselves to changed 
conditions of existence. If this were not so their extermination 
would be a natural and speedy consequence of the struggle for 
existence; or rather, as this is a scientific age, which mourns the 
reckless destruction of the dodo, a few choice specimens of the lost 
sex would be preserved with care in menageries and museums, and 
studied like the Aztecs or the last of the New Zealanders. The 
argument of the natural subordination of the woman to the man goes 
too far; for in a state of nature both man and woman go without 
clothes, and eat raw roots; every state of society has its advantages, 
but it is idle to think of reviving the Garden of Eden in London or 
New York. Whatever is, is natural, and those who believe in the 
instincts of nature may add, is therefore right; but it is only natural, 
and, d@ fortiori, only right, so long as it continues to be, and when it 
shows signs of ceasing no argument derived from the nature of things 
can be employed to retard its decay. 

It is for the historian of society to enumerate the changes of 
custom and taste which have co-operated with more fundamental 
causes in modifying the position held by women even so lately as a 
century or two ago. Our concern is only with the discrepancies 
between the actual present, and the present as it appears to us when 
viewed by the light, or rather in the shadow, of the past. The sober 
womenfolk of a work-a-day world are expected to model themselves 
upon the heroines of chivalrous romance, and to “ make believe ” the 
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medizeval scenery and sentiment which sober men have neither time, 
patience, nor money to provide; and in return for this complaisance 
men undertake also to “ make believe” that an indifferent personation 
is the life itself. One of the favourite virtues comprised in the old 
ideal of womanhood was modesty; but in what sense can womanly 
modesty of the old type be supposed to survive the present dulness of 
the marriage market, and the only means recognised by public opinion 
for its relief? It is true this is one of the points upon which the 
voice of public opinion is indistinctly heard. Girls are to try to get 
married, but without husband hunting; they are to aim at fascinating 
the men they meet, but without flirting; and public opinion has very 
prudently refrained from attempting to fix the line which separates, 
in each case, legitimate enterprise from unlawful speculation. Not 
only is the question difficult to determine in itself, but the fact that 
society leaves its solution to the private judgment of every individual 
maid, is in itself an admission that the time-honoured landmarks and 
bulwarks of feminine virtue are shattered and obliterated. A period 
of transition is always one of disguised anarchy, and for that reason 
alone is better abridged. If our present usages were final, or likely 
to last without substantial variation for the next two or three hundred 
years, it would be worth while to recast our ideal, and to frame fresh 
laws to maintain its new form in undiminished purity and perfection ; 
to restore, in fact, the lost harmony between our moral and esthetic 
instincts and the world in which we are condemned to live. But the 
causes which destroyed one ideal are still in such active operation 
that it is only by following them in fancy to their remotest con- 
sequences that we can hope to give a degree of permanence to our 
conclusions. We must look forward rather than backward; for 
opinion, whenever it is a real force, acts, not only to sanction the 
intellectual tendencies amongst which it has arisen, but also to pre- 
scribe in advance the course which society must pursue, in obedience 
to: those tendencies. We are only concerned with the past in so far 
as it is prophetic of the future. 

The stages of liberal progress symbolised in the popular mind by 
Magna Charta, Oliver Cromwell, the great and glorious Revolution, 
and two Reform Bills are, after all, only so many steps towards— 
the most liberal consummation possible—the creation of a political 
tabula rasa. Hereditary privileges and presumptive disabilities of all 
kinds have given way in turn when summoned to render a reason for 
their existence. Appeals to the nature of things were regularly 
made on their behalf, and as regularly disallowed ; and no one seemed 
to suspect that the question, whether nature was blue or yellow, 
was best answered by the fable of the chameleon. The genesis of 
liberalism was the empirical discovery that the nature of things did 
alter, and might mend. Hence the protestant character of the 
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true liberal formula—liberty and equality, freedom from vexatious 
restraints, and the levelling of artificial inequalities (for the positive 
element, fraternity, is an after-thought, introduced to satisfy the 
human penchant for trinities). We are already so near the tabula 
rasa that some Liberals of the old school are beginning to grow 
uneasy at the thought of what may happen after the end, and the 
possibility of its becoming their duty to protest against the rise of 
new and strange inequalities, instead of against the maintenance of 
old abuses, the best and worst days of which are past. The dis- 
abilities of sex are by far the most considerable social and legal 
inequalities that survive, and their removal is recommended by 
exactly the same arguments of principle, analogy, and convenience 
which, in every preceding case, have been found successful. The 
enfranchisement of women may, therefore, be considered certain ; 
but there are special causes which make it desirable that the last 
triumph of Liberalism should be effected as promptly and peacefully 
as possible. The demand for political privileges has always been in 
the main disinterested, the fractional material advantage to be gained 
from their exercise being too small and remote for consideration. 
But it is to be feared that when Liberal legislation has done all its 
work, progress, in sheer déseuvrement, having no more abuses to 
destroy, may take to creating fresh ones. Should there come a time 
when the central majesty of law is threatened once more with 
perversion to the service of class selfishness, the cause of what will 
then be Liberalism may owe everything to the possession of political 
power by a sex which has not had time to develop interests adverse 
to the public welfare. Nor is this all; if we could suppose universal 
suffrage carried without female suffrage, the principle of equality 
would lose the opportunity of a double triumph which it would 
enjoy if the political education of two newly-enfranchised classes 
proceeded simultaneously. By proving that, in the eye of the law, 
a countess is as good as a mechanic, we should weaken incalculably 
the force of the presumption that she is a great deal better too. 

It is impossible to notice all the piecemeal arguments which have 
been urged against the expediency of what is felt to be imminent; 
but as an example of the kind of assumption which opinion, on its 
onward course, will doubtless discard, we may take the one which 
dwells on the peril to which the principle of authority is exposed 
when there is a divorce between the physical and moral force of the 
State. The danger is a very real one, and much older than the 
3rd of December or the 18th of March, though it was first brought 
home to English journalists by the military collapse of the National 
Guard of Paris, which had been embodied to represent the principles 
of peace, order, and domesticity. But it is not easy at first to 
see why the idea of a female householder should suggest the idea of 
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a mercenary army. The connection lies in the strange assumption 
that the woman of the future will never learn to shoot—not, of 
course, that members of Parliament or electors are ex officio members 
of a volunteer corps, but it is felt, with great reason, that the dis- 
charge of one political right or duty would practically entail, if it 
did not logically imply, the exercise of every other. Undoubtedly 
when women have seats in Parliament and on the Bench they will 
also hold commissions in the army, and it may even be surmised 
that the profession of arms will be rather a favourite with them than 
otherwise; for military glory has more in common with the aims 
which they have hitherto been encouraged to pursue than any induce- 
ments held out by learned or commercial careers. The few cases on 
record of women who have disguised their sex in order to enter the 
army offer no criterion as to the number who would do so when the 
necessity for secrecy was removed. The contrary assumption is so 
much the creation of habit that it is scarcely possible to argue either 
for or against it. The physical strength of women is the principal 
difficulty contemplated, but it is obvious, quite apart from the effect 
of education or training, that the women of some races are taller and 
stronger than the men of others; and if that consideration appear 
too remote, it could easily be ascertained how many maids-of-all-work 
in London work harder than a dragoon. But it is supposed that 
women will be particularly influenced by the reluctance which we all 
feel at the prospect of slaughtering our fellow-creatures. Similarly 
it was held quite recently that they could not—it is still thought in 
some circles that they should not—cut off babies’ legs. Now, to 
shoot an invader, who may be out of sight, and to cut off a baby’s 
leg, are both painful surgical operations, which no right-minded 
person would perform except for the benefit of the infant or the 
fatherland; but there can be no question as to which of the two is 
most trying to the nerves and harrowing to the sentiments. Unless 
antiquity—as is possible—was quite mistaken as to the natural 
instincts of the female sex, it will prefer the science of destruction 
to the art of healing. 

One great advantage of this and kindred modifications of the 
social framework is that they will keep society amused ; it will be 
quite impossible to get up a serious alarmist agitation against them, 
and by the time the general laughter has subsided, the revolution 
will be over; and like other revolutions, leave the world so very 
little the worse or the better, that the leaders of opinion on both 
sides will have nothing to do but condole with each other on the 
baselessness of their respective hopes and fears. After all, it will 
make no difference to the personal comfort of the stanchest Conserva- 
tive that his house was perhaps built by a woman, that the convey- 
ance of his estate was drawn up by a woman, that a woman had 
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contracted for the railway which takes him to town, or that women 
called for his rates and taxes. It is not gud women that our grand- 
daughters will trade with China, or profess Sanskrit, and when they 
take their place fairly amongst other human beings desirous of 
earning an honest livelihood, it will be quite unnecessary to form 
ad priori theories in explanation of their success or failure. If, on 
the whole, they fail oftener than men, so much the worse for them ; 


** All labour, yet no less 
Bear up beneath their unsuccess.”’ 


And it is easy to bow to the decision of remote and unimpassioned 
natural causes. In the laws of nature, the sanction and the precept 
are one; their violation is a contradiction in terms, like the argu- 
ments by which opinion endeavours to reinforce them. The only 
reason why women should not do a variety of indifferent things, 
such as buying and selling, is that they can’t or don’t; but so faras 
they do, and therefore manifestly can, the objection ceases, and 
opinion need only modify, very slightly, the notion of women current 
in the popular mind. ‘This process has already gone further than is 
generally imagined, as we see from the readiness with which every 
fresh fait accompli is accepted and forgotten. There is, for instance, 
a strong opposition to the desire of women to study medicine, but as 
soon as a lady has succeeded, by any means, in obtaining a medical 
degree, we hear no more about it, except, perhaps, a.casual recogni- 
tion of whatever ability she may possess. Similarly in the towns 
where women were elected members of the local school boards, the 
controversy about their claims and qualifications, elsewhere rampant, 
is peaceably extinct ; and the only monument to its past vivacity is a 
tendency, which will soon wear off, on the part of their male col- 
leagues, to listen with rather unphilosophical deference to what the 
lady orator may have to say, and not resume the interrupted conver- 
sations until she has sat down. A very short time would accustom 
people to the sight of women in less public, but perhaps even more 
influential situations. 

The wildest dreams of female emancipationists go no farther than 
a state of things in which both sexes receive the same education, and 
have the same opportunities of acquiring fortune or competence by 
marriage, industry, or inheritance, without let or hindrance from the 
power which is called custom, when it regulates the conduct of both 
sexes, and fashion when it only regulates that of one. The same 
power which at one time made such amusements as riding and 
skating infra dig. for the ladies of Germany and England respec- 
tively, and which in certain circles makes it not quite “the thing” 
for women to publish, still rules that they shall not engage miscella- 
neously in remunerative pursuits. Opinions may differ as to the 
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utility of the prohibition, but it dates from a time when social usages 
were such as to tempt few women, and compel none, to violate it. 
The more usage can be proved to have changed already, the more it 
may be expected to change in future, and as opinion can never 
quite keep pace with innovation, unless its dicta are periodically 
revised, it is left increasingly far behind. The objections which 
apply to opening all professions to female enterprise, apply to open- 
ing any, and these were, so to speak, turned, when women first 
began to write novels for subsistence. The key of the position was 
an assumption that marriage was the only right and satisfactory 
provision for women, and only experience could make it untenable.’ 
As a matter of fact some women cannot, and others do not marry, 
and though the breach of usage by the latter class is winked at, 
public opinion still hesitates about legalising any alternative pro- 
vision for the former. In the case of women, either married or 
single, whose means are merely not such as to supply them with the 
luxuries or conveniences to which they may have been accustomed, 
society is tolerably well agreed in recommending the exercise of 
resignation, patience, and self-denial. But custom is quite at sea in 
prescribing the duties of really destitute gentlewomen ; and beyond 
a despairing hope that the same three Christian virtues may some- 
how or other turn out to be useful, the advocates of the feminine 
ideal are reduced to such wild suggestions as that the ladies in 
question should go to service as upper nurses or professed cooks. 
Happily, if consistency cannot be maintained in one way, it can be 
restored in another; that is, by repealing restrictions which have 
ceased to be operative, except as a stumbling-block to tender con- 
sciences. Some women are allowed, under the pressure of necessity, 
to teach, or to write for the press, or, if they have very great energy, 
to profess medicine ; it only remains to allow all who have the neces- 
sary material inducement to enter the Civil Service (where Mr. Glad- 
stone is evidently prepared to let them have clerkships cheap), the 
army, the navy, the universities, and any other learned or lucrative 
profession they may fancy. 

The practical effects of the innovation would be less considerable 
than is generally assumed. Men who, as it is called, marry money, 
find in spending it a satisfactory and tolerably absorbing occupation 
for life, and there is no reason for supposing that the case would be 
different with women. Neither the wives nor the daughters of rich 

(1) A writer in a German periodical who had collected some useful information 
about the number, age, and occupation of the self-supporting women of Berlin, was not 
content with pointing out the unpractical nature of the argument from abstract political 
right. He proved satisfactorily that women ought not to have votes because the 
daughters of Kaiser Karl and Kaiser Otto learnt to spin, and because her Royal 
Highness the Crown Princess Victoria of Prussia excels in fancy needlework. This 


is the right method, and by following it consistently, Germany will probably soon 
make up the century or so of social experience by which she is at present our junior. 
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men are likely to disturb the labour-market by their competition. 
Life would be made comparatively easy to the class of lone women 
who at present find it difficult to live at all; but the large majority 
of those affected by the change—the wives, widows, and unmarried 
daughters of those who are neither poor nor rich—would find their 
position modified, not revolutionised. Women who had engaged in 
a merely bread-winning profession before marriage, would give it up 
or not according to the circumstances of their husband; while a 
profession embraced from choice would probably only be abandoned 
if the advent of ten or twelve children made their education a more 
pressing and interesting consideration. For, no doubt, when women 
are educated, the education, technical and literary, of a large family 
will actually engage the time and thought which, by an amusing 
fiction, ladies are now supposed to bestow on the difficult task of 
engaging their housemaids and ordering dinner. With the majority, 
professional life would always be an interlude, more or less seriously 
conceived, between school and marriage, and a provision against 
possible accidents or bereavement; with some it would take the 
place or supply the want of domestic interests, while a few choice 
souls would know how to harmonise the claims of public and private 
life. The only reason for anticipating an increase in the number of 
old maids would be if it should appear that that amiable class draws 
more than a fair proportion of recruits from amongst the women of 
independent means. If this be the case, as is far from unlikely, it 
follows that some of the marriages at present contracted are based 
upon mercenary interest rather than free inclination, and the senti- 
mental portion of society would be relieved at the prospect of 
diminishing the number of such inauspicious unions. Marriages, on 
the other hand, based upon a complete identity of moral and intel- 
lectual tastes and principles, might perhaps be expected to become 
rather more common in proportion as the tastes and principles of the 
two sexes become more nearly the same. 

The indirect consequences of the new order of things would, no 
doubt, be more numerous; the life insurance companies, for instance, 
would suffer, and perhaps, though that is doubtful, the milliners 
but details of that kind may safely be left to be adjusted by practical 
experience. The effect upon the statistics of marriage and popula- 
tion is a more important question; but it can scarcely be doubted 
that the contemplated changes would, on the whole, act as a check 
upon both, and so far meet the dangers which are expected to arise 
from doubling the number of candidates for employment. Married 
life, like the woman of the past, is so exceedingly admirable at its 
best, that it is a pity it should become familiar in any other 
form. The standard of conjugal felicity may be permanently raised 
when other refuges are provided for destitute spinsters of mediocre 
attractions. It is even probable that by restoring the social position 
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of women to its former stability, and by setting the public conscience 
once more at ease as to actual usages, we should have done something 
towards restoring to woman gud woman those qualities which lend a 
poetical grace to the relation of the sexes. A girl who had been too 
busy working for scholarships to read many novels, and who went 
into business directly after taking her degree, might easily have affec- 
tions as unhackneyed as those of a convent-bred ingénue, though per- 
haps harder to touch; at any rate her maiden self-respect would 
contrast favourably with the d/asé daring of young ladies in their 
twelfth or fifteenth season. 

There is only one career which is really mischievous and demoralising 
to those who pursue it, and at the same time fraught with no possible 
advantage to the community; the career, namely, of an agitator. 
It is good to do a thing, however small ; it is bad to talk about doing 
a thing, however great; and the consequences to the sex may be 
truly disastrous if a considerable number of women are induced, by 
the difficulty of obtaining other employment, to adopt platform 
oratory as a profession. ‘The human intellect may innocently and 
profitably be set to work upon any raw material; “ there is nothing 
from without a man that entering into him can defile him;”’ but the 
evil thoughts which proceed out of the heart of men and, it is to be 
feared, of women also, can have no more congenial fields for develop- 
ment than the discussion of a chronic grievance. 

It can make no possible difference to the higher moral life of either 
man or woman whether a certain portion of time be spent in the 
study of bookkeeping or of German, of engineering or of illumi- 
nating; and it depends upon circumstances whether pursuits, of 
themselves indifferent, shall serve for innocent distraction, mental 
discipline, or economical profit. 

But one thing at a time is as much as most people can accomplish, 
and there is aclear loss to the public when an average woman is 
withdrawn from some productive pursuit in order to prove over and 
over again to an exhausted world that women pay taxes, can keep 
the ten commandments when they try, and have occasionally been 
taught to read and write. The loss to the individual is still more 
serious ; for how can a woman cultivate her natural talents when a 
curious world keeps pulling them up, as children do flower-seeds, to 
see why they don’t grow ? It is small wonder if in revenge she takes 
to the promulgation of shallow generalities, which leave the real 
strength of her own and her adversaries’ position exactly the same as 
it was before. It is always irritating to have to argue seriously in 
defence of a truism, but when the defence itself is part of what helps 
to make the truism true, the result is an imbroglio from whence the 
logical sense can scarcely be expected to emerge uncontaminated. Of 
course the mind can, by an effort, reaffirm the distinction between 
fact and inference, fallacy and right reason, but confusion is contagious, 
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and the desultory education of women has not fitted them to set an 
example of method. 

To “orientute” ourselves we must ask, “Are a majority of 
women really the gentle, retiring, reverential, self-sacrificing crea- 
tures which we are adjured to allow them to remain?” Neither 
man nor woman would dare to answer with a plump No; but the 
question, “Is it absolutely necessary for them to be so?” may be 
more fortunate. The tendency of early speculation was to lay undue 
stress upon natural or accidental distinctions; but modern science, 
after pointing out the slender physiological barrier which sepa- 
rates man and ape, cannot fail to perceive that however close the 
connection between different species may be, that between different 
members of the same species must be indefinitely closer still. The 
male and female gibbon exhibit some slight structural dissimilarities, 
but for the greater part of their life they are morally and intellec- 
tually indistinguishable. Perhaps this is one of the points in which 
they approximate to the higher or human type. Virtue, at any 
rate, is for the most part sexless. In spite of all the rhetoric ex- 
pended on the subject, society still requires men to obey the calls of 
natural affection, and women to observe the rules of personal probity. 
The moral law binding upon both sexes might, no doubt, be 
tightened with advantage; but by merely generalising its applica- 
tion we should guard against a danger which sometimes suggests 
itself, namely, that certain virtues may fall to the ground altogether, 
while the sexes are tossing up to see which shall have the honour of 
practising them. It is for the interests of society that all its mem- 
bers should practise all the known virtues, and the exemptions, by 
which particular classes or sexes may at different times have com- 
pounded for the indulgence of a favourite sin by the ostentation of 
an easy virtue, are alike condemned by morality and reason. Re- 
finement, modesty, and disinterestedness are invaluable qualities, 
which are never likely to be too common ; but their place is poorly 
represented by the mere ahsence of energy, intelligence, and justice. 
In the general relations of life the same qualities are admirable and 
serviceable in all human beings ; special conditions of life add their 
claims ; but the range of virtues peculiar, let us say, to the marriage 
state is not much wider than the professional morality of a physician 
or a tax-collector. Beyond that range the ideal of womanhood 
has hitherto been chiefly negative, and it is here that additions are 
requisite, or, at least, unobjectionable; the positive elements within 
that range can only be discredited by injudicious advocacy. The 
present confused state of the question arises from the error of mis- 
taking a part for the whole; the duties of women as citizens or 
labourers are determined by analogy, which could only be uappro- 
priate if every woman were separately engaged to be married to 
creation at large. 
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The arguments in favour of the status quo seem, as far as it is 
possible to sum up the course of a very desultory controversy, to be 
about four in number; and though we have endeavoured to prove 
that the question is not one for the decision of the pure reason, the 
existence and credit of these arguments are among the facts which 
must be taken into account. The first one rests upon the inferiority 
of woman’s powers, but this may be briefly dismissed, for both the 
detractors of women and their eulogists seem disposed, by mutual 
agreement, to leave the precise degree of inferiority to be decided by 
experience. This is as it should be, for while, of course, the greater 
ought to rule the less, natural superiority can only be verified by a 
trial in which the competitors enjoy equal advantages. The next 
argument is the one of d priori morality, assigning different functions 
and duties to the sexes. It is the most influential, and we have 
endeavoured to meet it, first, by pointing out how far duty is the 
creature of opinion, and opinion the creature of practice; and, 
secondly, by distinguishing between generic differences, and others 
which are equally real, but too narrow to form a sound basis for 
philosophical speculation. The third class of considerations are 
altogether practical. Is it for the interests of society as a whole to 
maintain the state of things now existing, or can reforms, which may 
or may not be for the advantage of one half the world, be carried 
into effect without loss or injury to the other half? Latent uncer- 
tainty as to the solution of these questions is probably at the root of 
most passive and undogmatic opposition to the claims of women. 
The interest of society, of course, must coincide with the highest 
interest of all its members, and it is scarcely conceivable that these 
should clash. If they could, a measure would have to be very clearly 
indeed for the advantage of woman, to reconcile us to the prospect 
of its being even possibly injurious to man. But difficulties of this 
kind are apt to diminish or disappear on a near approach. In the 
first place, social changes are gradual and almost imperceptible to 
those most concerned in them; in the second place, such changes are 
not possible until they are unavoidable, and civil life is one long 
apprenticeship in the art of making a virtue of necessity; lastly, in 
the particular case before us, there is no reason to suppose that the 
innovations contemplated will have any injurious effect at all, though, 
until they have been tried, it is impossible to say whether they will 
prove as beneficial to the whole human race as their promoters hope 
and believe. 

There remains only one other difficulty, compounded of most of the 
others, which is a great favourite with practical people and men of 
the world. What, it is said, will happen when the clerks in an 
office marry, or the politicians on opposite benches flirt ? and again, 
but somewhat inconsistently, what is to become of the world if 
women, instead of flirting and marrying, do nothing but make laws 
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and railways? The first inquiry is almost frivolous, for it admits 
of only one answer—the clerks wi// marry, and the politicians will 
flirt. No doubt it would be thought a joke if a young lady were 
dismissed from her office for gross carelessness, which was soon after- 
wards explained by her marriage to the occupant of the next desk. 
No doubt it would be thought a scandal if the sudden conversion of 
a member of the House could be ascribed to the bright eyes of his 
wife, or some other lady opposite. But jokes and scandals are not 
unknown in society now; the former ought to be restrained within 
the rules of good-breeding, and the latter proscribed by those rules ; 
but this is a matter to be looked to by public opinion, which is now 
far less powerful than it ought to be, or than, in a thoroughly 
healthy state of society, it would be. The next suggestion is not, 
at first sight, much more serious, for since men and women marry in 
spite of vice and folly, only confirmed misogamists would maintain 
that they will be deterred by wisdom and virtue. But the assumption 
that emancipated or strong-minded women will be less affectionate 
than their predecessors, is meant to tell in two directions; if less 
affectionate, therefore, it is implied less amiable, and if less amiable 
less womanly, and so the social changes would be made answerable 
for a definite loss to society of one of the elements which made its 
charm. At the risk of repetition, we must revert to what has been 
said before as to the distinction between qualities of race and of 
sex. The attraction of an attractive woman is partly physical, 
partly the result of a subtle impression that all she says, and does, 
and thinks is but an inadequate representation or reflection of what 
she essentially is. It may be that this is one of the compensatory 
balances by which democratic nature preserves the level of equality 
amongst her children, so that, though women on the whole are 
capable of doing less than men, what they do produces as much 
effect, and adds as much to the general satisfaction. But if this be 
indeed a law of nature, no parliamentary measure will avail to repeal 
it, and it is quite superior to the need for parliamentary support. 
These doubts and difficulties may be met more or less satisfactorily ; 
the knot which must give us pause lies behind them all. Every 
Utopian scheme requires to be perfectly executed by perfect instru- 
ments; but if that condition could be complied with, out of Utopia, 
the result would also be perfection, and we should have no need to 
seek further for the best possible world. Theoretically, the perfect 
state of society is that in which every citizen discharges as many 
duties as possible in as admirabie a manner as possible ; practically, 
the soundest opinions on the distribution of duties and privileges 
between the sexes will not, it is to be feared, lead members of either 
sex to approach much more nearly than they do at present to the 
high ideal, which, for the purpose of argument, they profess to have 
in view. H. Lawrenny. 
VOL. XT. N.S. Z 





PIERRE LEROUX’S DOCTRINE OF HUMANITY. 


Tue celebrated author of the Book of Humanity, Pierre Leroux, died 
in the month of April last, at the age of seventy-four. Among 
contemporary writers, he is one of those of whom modern France is 
most proud. Patriarch of socialism, author of important works, 
founder of that famous journal, the Globe of 1830, chief editor of 
various periodicals and of a new encyclopedia, chief of a great 
socialist school under Louis Philippe, member of the National 
Assembly in 1848, he took an active part in the various transforma- 
tions of policy and idea which have agitated our ttme. Thus he could 
say without presumption, speaking of himself’: 

They fought despotism ; I was there. 

They overthrew royalty; I was there. 

They set their faces towards the ideal of progress ; I was there. 

They republicanised men’s spirits; I was there. 

They constituted socialism; I was there. 

It is principally as philosopher and socialist thinker that a high 
authority and an important place are accorded to Pierre Leroux. 
Few men have meditated and discussed to the same extent all the 
great problems that stir the silent depths of our age. He elaborated 
a political, religious, and social doctrine; this doctrine has been 
glorified by artists, and artists of renown—Béranger, George Sand. 

In all the questions that he handled he introduced original views. 
In a work entitled De l’Egalité, he considered this grave question 
of human equality with a power of idea that makes this work 
fundamental, through the consequences that flow from it, in the 
politics and organisation of men. In another book, La Réfutation 
de I’Kelectisme de M. Cousin, he composed a history of philosophy, 
in which he demonstrates the unity of the human mind. In this 
book, too, he has furnished a definition of man that has become 
celebrated in the study of psychology. Pierre Leroux meditated for 
long on human perfectibility and continuous progress, and we ought 
to do him the justice of admitting that his work on this great 
modern principle is the first where the doctrine of progress was 
estimated and propounded at its just worth. All those who had 
awakened to human perfectibility, from Pascal to Condorcet and St. 
Simon, rather considered it as a fact than as a doctrine. Pierre 
Leroux raised the doctrine of continuous progress to the height of a 
philosophy and a religion; fer with him these terms are identical. 
I will mention also his book on the question of population, in which 
he refutes Malthus, by showing that man reproduces his subsistence 
by the law that he called the circulus. Finally, I will recall his 
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celebrated plan of a constitution presented to the National Assembly 
in 1848. Since Siéyes, no one had ventured to propose a new con- 
stitution for establishing a republic in France in a durable manner. 
The worth of this achievement has always been admitted. 

But one of his greatest titles with posterity is his famous Book 
of Humanity, in which the philosophic and religious part of his 
doctrine is expounded. This book is viewed as monumental, for the 
loftiness and importance of the ideas that it contains. Whatis man, 
what his destination, and, consequently, what is his right, what his 
duty, and what his law? Is man bound to other men, his fellows, 
fortuitously or by some necessary mode? These are some of the 
questions discussed in this book, which extended the reputation 
of its author far beyond France. A series of ideas are there 
specially formulated, which have been designated by the name of 
doctrine of humanity. Here is the principle of human solidarity 
and of renascence in humanity. ‘This doctrine, nevertheless, is 
inseparably connected with the ensemble of his works, with his 
doctrine of perfectibility. He is concerned with the greatest ques- 
tions by which the human mind can be moved. Solidarity is the 
law which explains the source of.the evil which reigns in human 
society, and is the remedy for it. Have not all philosophers in turn 
sought the source or, rather, the sources of the evil? Have not the 


greatest minds pondered history with anxiety, with torment even, 
seeking some general law of the past, so that they and others might 
perceive a vision of order, and there might be no further room for 
that trouble of which Herder thus speaks :— 


‘‘Tfow many have I known who, over the vast ocean of human history, 
sought in vain that deity whom, in the illimitable sphere of the physical 
universe, they perceive with their vision, and recognised with an ever- 
fresh emotion in each blade of grass and in each grain of sand! In the 
temple of terrestrial creation there rose from every side a hymn to the glory 
of eternal power and eternal wisdom. On the contrary, on the theatre of 
human action there was only an everlasting conflict of blind passions, dis- 
ordered forces, destructive arts, good designs fading away. History resembles 
that web suspended in a palace-corner, of which tke inextricable threads 
continually preserve the traces of recent carnage, after the insect who wove 
them has hidden itself away from sight. Yet, if there is a deity in nature, 
there is this deity, too, in history. Jor man is a part of creation; and even in 
the midst of his passions and down to his last extravagances he does not fail to 
follow laws as glorious and as fixed as those which preside over the revolutions 
of the celestial bodies.” 


According to Pierre Leroux, one of these unknown laws and the 
cause of this evil is human solidarity. ‘ We seck,” he says, “ the 
source of the evil that reigns over the carth; the evil that reigns 
over the earth, I mean the evil that reigns in human society, 
comes from the fact of the essence of human nature having been 
violated, because the principle of the unity of the human race in all 
space and throughout all time, and of the mutual solidarity of all 
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men, has not yet been rightly understood or truthfully applied.” It 
is this principle which he thus explains philosophically :— 

“‘The life of man, and of each man, is, by the will of the Creator, attached 
to an incessant communication with his fellows and with the universe; what 
he calls his life does not belong to him absolutely, and is not in him simply ; 


it is in him and without him; it resides in part and in an undivided fashion in 
his fellows and in the world round about him.” 


Solidarity is the law that forcibly unites men among one an- 
other, by making them reciprocally necessary, and which con- 
sequently brings it about that the human race cannot suffer or 
progress in its members without all its members suffering or pro- 
eressing equally. One might give a tangible idea of this consequence 
of solidarity, by saying that it is a mysterious and unbroken chain 
which reaches to each of us and unites us in the labyrinths of its 
innumerable circles. We might also, borrowing from science a term 
of comparison, say that it is like the electric wire, whose line is 
traversed as it passes by each one of us by all that is in man, and 
that comes forth from man, good and evil, falsehood and truth. We 
have ever to return to this formula; the life of man is an incessant 
communion, in which he is united with humanity and with nature. 
Pierre Leroux demonstrates this principle with the aid of philosophy. 
One of the consequences of solidarity is the impossibility of abandon- 
ing the unity of the human race; as men are united among them- 
selves, they can only think of themselves normally in this unity. 
Solidarity leads him to formulate the idea of humanity, which rises 
by a hundred cubits above the political, religious, social divisions, 
which have broken humanity into fragments, and marks those 
divisions as the sources of evil. In truth, if the right and interest of 
man is to communicate with all men throughout time and throughout 
space, and to communicate with the whole of nature according to the 
normal laws which the Creator has given us for the purposes of this 
twofold communication, there remains the inalienable right of man ; 
this communication could not be restrained or limited, for to limit it 
would be to destroy it. To limit man in an absolute fashion to a 
fixed communication with his fellows and with nature, without 
possible extension, is to build a prison round him. By what right 
would you confine man to a single nook of the sphere under his feet, 
and the sphere over his head ? 

The consequence of this dispersion of humanity in fragments is 
explained by history. Evil manifests itself there under tho three 
essential forms that place us in communion of relationship with our 
fellows, namely, the family, the country, property. For these three 
things, in themselves so excellent and necessary, may by their excess 
become mischievous, by absorbing the man and dividing the race. 
Man has been hitherto slave of all three things at once, and, accord- 
ing to the epoch, he has been successively enslaved in a predominant 
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manner, either to the family, as in the castes of India; or to the 
state, as among the Greeks and Romans; or to property, as in 
medieval feudalism, and in that Capitalism of our own days, which 
is only feudalism in another shape. The right of man and his 
interest being free communion with the human race and with all the 
universe, whatever divides the human race, whatever folds off men 
into flocks mutually hostile or indifferent, deserves to be held 
accursed, whether the means of this folding-off be styled family, or 
constitution, or civil law. The name of Caste, consecrated to one of 
these kinds of imprisonment and isolation, may be very legitimately 
applicd to the others. Politicians have destroyed oriental castes, 
which for centuries have fallen into decay ; but their eyes are blind 
to other castes neither less real nor less disastrous to the human race. 

Thus, if the reasonings of Pierre Leroux are well grounded, it 
follows that all the evils and all the immoralities of the human race 
spring from the fact of this law of unity and universal communion 
having been ignored or violated in the ideas that have been formed 
of the family, the country, property. Hence privation, suffering, 
slavery, and the rest. 

But let us thank God, here is an evil which from the oppressed 
ascends to the oppressors. If evil had only been evil for the oppressed, 
it would have been eternal. But from the very principle of life, 
from the principle that unites man to man, there flows a consequence 
that will destroy evil by itself; this is, that you cannot do ill without 
suffering ill in your own person. The Bible has an admirable ex- 
pression for this solidarity of the master with his slave, of the man- 
slayer with his victim. The Eternal says to Cain, ‘Where is Abel 
thy brother?” and Cain answered, “I do not know; am I my 
brother’s keeper ?”’ And God said, ‘‘ Thou shalt be accursed even by 
the earth which has opened its mouth to receive from thy hand the 
blood of thy brother; when thou tillest the earth, it shall no longer 
bring forth fruit for thee.” Cain might say that he was not his 
brother’s keeper; but they were together to make the universe fruitful, 
and the murder of brother by brother makes the earth barren even 
for the slayer. 

Thus Pierre Leroux demonstrates the first principle of morality 
and politics. We are all one and one inall, as St. Paul explains it. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour, because in truth he is thyself; 
because the heavenly benefits are communicated to them by the 
channel of unity, as all evils come to them by disunion; because 
there is no individual salvation, but salvation will come to all through 
the harmony that will establish itself in the bosom of humanity when 
it shall have developed the creative power existing in the alliance of 
all who have one and the same end to attain. 

Humanity, divided of old into a multitude of separate streams, 
appears to Pierre Leroux as a single whole. According te him, this 
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conception is a light that sheds brightness high and far. For not 
only is solidarity of men existent; it is eternal. According to 
Pierre Leroux, it has been a great error to seek a paradise and a pit 
out of nature and out of life. If you take away from this present 
life the character of infinity that it has in itself, you implant in it 
nothingness ; you sow the seeds of death in its bosom. What life had 
of the perishable was no more than change or transformation, and you 
make of this transformation death. For where now is the sequel of 
this life? The good have always called in their prayers for the end 
of the world; the bad have cried with the atheist king of the last 
century, “‘ Let the end of the world come after me ; what matter!” 
This is the issue of the charity and faith of the one, of the in- 
credulity and indifference of the others. We come thus to the 
egotism of the superstitious devotee, who dreams of working out 
his salvation below, and by another path to the egotism of the 
atheist, who dreams of procuring alone his own happiness. 

Our faith, says Pierre Leroux, is that God, the invisible, the 
eternal, the infinite, manifests himself more and more in the succes- 
sions of creation, and that adding creation to creation with the aim 
of raising the creatures higher and higher, it follows that creatures 
of increasing perfection issue forth from out of his bosom. It is thus 
that on our globe humanity has come after animality. Man, says 
Goethe, is a first discourse between Nature and God. If then God, 
after having caused the emanation of the world and each creature, 
were to abandon them and not to lead them from life to life, up to 
a term at which they should attain veritable bliss, there would be 
injustice. The Apostle indeed says, ‘Shall the vessel ask of the 
potter, why hast thou made me so?” There is an inner voice instruct- 
ing us that God cannot work ill, nor create only to inflict suffering. 
Now this is surely what would come to pass if he abandoned his 
creatures after a life of imperfection and misery. Men ask, where we 
shall pass the morrow of our to-day ? What perishes at each instant, or 
rather what changes, what is transformed, are the manifestations of 
your being, the relations of your being with others. The majority 
of men conten life with the meniifeutedion of life—its present mani- 
festation, which they would fain make eternal. Death coming 
to put an end to the actual manifestations of their life, under the 
form of which they are actually conscious, is what they abhor. Did 
not Descartes dream of an immortality to be conquered for our bodies 
by the science of medicine? But it is not thus that we are immortal, 
because life in its essence depends neither on time nor space, and 
only falls under their empire in its manifestations. 

But what are we in essence? We are not merely a being, a force, 
a potentiality ; each of us has a determinate nature, each of us is 
humanity. But what is humanity? People ordinarily interpret 
this phrase by light and confused ideas. They call humanity the 
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totality of men who have appeared or who will appear on the earth. 
Or else they conceive by humanity a kind of collective creature, 
issuing from the play and reciprocal influence of all men upon one 
another. We surely need a deeper and profounder idea. Humanity 
is each man in his infinite existence. What exists in God is the 
ideal type of humanity progressively realised by the particular 
creature man. In this way, each man carries in him the ideal type 
of humanity in his infinite potentiality, which he only develops in 
contact with his kind; hence humanity is the individual, the 
particular beings who are humanity in germ, or in the potential 
state. 

Pierre Leroux shows that the human mind forms such a unity, 
that if we isolate the iniclligence of any man that ever lived and that 
was endowed with more genius than the others, in a moment these 
great intelligences are stripped of worth and meaning. They derive 
their worth from their union with the human spirit. Just as they 
had been prepared and led on, so in their turn they prepared and 
led on those who followed them. Hence their worth. Take them 
from this exsemb/e, their value instantly fades away. The relative 
truths that they knew become fallacies; they are only truths on 
condition that, being taken up and transformed, they yet further 
perfect themselves. They are only superior truths by comparison 
with those which had been perceived before. What would remain, 
then, either to the philosopher, or to the artist, or to the workman, 
if humanity, that in every way has given him birth, has furnished 
him with the substance of his character, of his intelligence, of his 
power, were to withdraw her gifts? In truth, to be, for such a 
spirit, is to be man; to be man is to be so in a certain time and ina 
certain land, so that with the supposition of his existence there recurs 
the effective intervention of humanity. Our sentiments, and all the 
ideas that these sentiments suggest to us, realising themselves in the 
course of ages, form humanity ; just as reciprocally it is humanity 
that, existing without us and within us, causes the sentiments and 
ideas which are our life. Humanity exists in us like love, hatred, 
and all our passions. Humanity is, then, an ideal being, composed 
of real beings, themselves humanity in germ; and, reciprocally, man 
is a real being, in which exists in a potential state the ideal being. 
Man had been philosophically defined as a social animal; he had 
been defined by others as a soul served by organs. ‘‘ Man,” says Pierre 
Leroux, “is neither an animal nor a soul; man is an animal trans- 
formed by reason.” 

The whole subject of the future life, then, appears for Pierre 
Leroux to be reducible to these terms: future life isin germ in the 
present life. Now in the present life man is united to humanity, 
and with humanity to external nature. Then in the future life, con- 
tinuation of the present life, man will still be united to humanity. 
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To these ideas objections are immediately opposed, such as the 
following :—A child is about to be born. Why should you refuse 
to the Creator the power of reproducing in this child a man? Is 
this kind of resurrection impossible for him who has the gift of life 
in his hands? Again, to this continuation of the individual being 
in the collective being, humanity, is opposed the absence of recollec- 
tion. Pierre Leroux shows that, according to Plato and Descartes, 
the being who lives before you, and that you imagine to have been 
born yesterday only to die to-morrow, is an eternal being who has 
already lived, and who has had antecedent existence, as he will have a 
subsequent existence. It is the principle of Reminiscence of Plato 
and of Innate Idea of Descartes. What then matters it that the 
various beings coming again into life should have no formal recollec- 
tion of their previous existence? Each of their existences is a link 
in the chain; but they do not repeat one another, they are not the 
useless reproduction of a single manifestation. 

Innateness, and the various conditions brought by the beings that 
come into life to-day, evidently replace the lost recollection of their 
past existence. This recollection is grafted, so to speak, more pro- 
foundly on their existence ; it is transformed in faculties, in power of 
living, in potentiality, in predispositions of all kinds. Why, then, 
relatively to ourselves and our own future should we lament our loss 
of formal memory of our existence, after passing through the cru- 
cible of death? ’Tis only names and empty images that we lose, 
provided that the memory we retain of our life is an actual form, is 
found to be replaced by intuition and new conditions of existence, that 
must represent exactly the actual worth of our life, because they will 
have been weighed in the balance of him’ who is justice and science 
even, him who has made the world—that is, who makes it continually 
—with weight and measure, cum pondere, numero, et mensura. 

Is there not feebleness, egotism, and impiety in this attachment of 
men to their own mere manifestations, and to the fragile memory 
that they preserve of them during even this life? Is it not a kind 
of avarice, like the avarice that prevents the miser from living, 
through his insensate passion for his hoard? This treasure is not 
himself, yet he ends by burying his existence in it. Thus the majo- 
rity of men would fain bury their existence in the mere form of their 
existence, and they call that not forgetting, and they would like to 
continue to be beset from life to life by all the details of the present 
existence. When we speak, is it needful that we should remember our 
first stammering, and all the faults of utterance with which we began. 
Such persistence in our first manifestations, so far from augmenting 
our being, would crush and atrophy it. It will be the dotings of the 
old man following us to destroy the chance of eternal youth. 

There probably happens in the phenomenon of death something like 
what happens every day in sleep, which the poet, the philosopher, 
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and the common man have so often compared to death. In sleep our 
ideas, our sensations, our sentiments of the evening before, seem to be- 
come incarnate in us, become ourselves by a phenomenon analogous to 
that of the digestion and assimilation of our bodily food. It is thus 
that sleep regenerates us, and that we emerge from it the stronger, 
with a certain oblivion. In death, which isa mightier oblivion, it seems 
that our life becomes digested and elaborated. Then comes the 
awakening, or new birth. We have been; we no longer recall the 
forms of this being, and nevertheless we are in our potentiality the 
exact sequel of what we were; still the same being but grown 
larger. 

Pierre Leroux has provided an immense basis for his Doctrine of 
Humanity out of the ideas of all the great philosophers and the 
teaching of all creeds. He makes tradition his starting-point, and 
is able to say without ostentation :— 


** We teach nothing new, or at any rate nothing that is not conformable to 
the tradition of humanity rightly understood. I say that at the bottom of all 
the religious traditions of mankind, in all times and among all peoples, you 
will find with the sentiment of immortality, the sentiment of immortality in 
the bosom of Humanity. I say that the heavens and the hells apart from nature 
and life are only a heresy in the human tradition. I say finally that the 
universally held idea of the ancients was that man was born again in Humanity, 
and that it was only secondarily that they embraced either an intermediate 
metempsychosis, or the passage into heavens, hells, and the like.” 


He makes not less victorious appeal to Moses and to the Gospels 
to attest the same conviction, which he held to have been taught by 
all great religions as well as by all great philosophers, from Pytha- 
goras and Plato to Leibnitz and Lessing. 

Such is the Doctrine of Humanity that Béranger and George Sand 
have sung. 


Louis Pierre Leroux. 





THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS. 
Cuarter XXXIII. 


IT WON’T BE TRUE. 


Mrs. Greystock, in making her proposition respecting Lady Lin- 
lithgow, wrote to Lady Fawn, and by the same post Frank wrote to 
Lucy. But before those letters reached Fawn Court there had come 
that other dreadful letter from Mrs. Hittaway. The consternation 
caused at Fawn Court in respect to Mr. Greystock’s treachery almost 
robbed of its importance the suggestion made as to Lord Fawn. 
Could it be possible that this man, who had so openly and in so 
manly a manner engaged himself to Lucy Morris, should now be 
proposing to himself a marriage with his rich cousin? Lady Fawn 
‘did not believe that it was possible. “Clara had not seen those horrid 
things with her own eyes, and other people might be liars. But 
Amelia shook her head. Amelia evidently believed that all manner 
of iniquities were possible to man. ‘ You see, mamma, the sacrifice 
he was making was so very great!” ‘But he made it!” pleaded 
Lady Fawn. “No, mamma, he said he would make it. Men do these 
things. It is very horrid, but I think they do them more now than 
they used to. It seems to me that nobody cares now what he does, if he’s 
not to be put into prison.” It was resolved between these two wise 
ones that nothing at the present should be said to Lucy or to any 
one of the family. They would wait awhile, and in the meantime 
they attempted,—as far as it was possible to make the attempt with- 
out express words,—to let Lucy understand that she might remain 
at Fawn Court if she pleased. While this was going on, Lord Fawn 
did come down once again, and on that occasion Lucy simply absented 
herself from the dinner-table and from the family circle for that 
evening. ‘“‘ He’s coming in, and you’ve got to go to prison again,” 
Nina said to her, with a kiss. 

The matter to which Mrs. Hittaway’s letter more specially alluded 
was debated between the mother and daughter at great length. 
They, indeed, were less brave and less energetic than was the married 
daughter of the family ; but as they saw Lord Fawn more frequently, 
they knew better than Mrs. Hittaway the real state of the case. 
They felt sure that he was already sufficiently embittered against 
Lady Eustace, and thought that therefore the peculiarly unpleasant 
task assigned to Lady Fawn need not be performed. Lady Fawn 
had not the advantage of living so much in the world as her 
daughter, and was oppressed by, perhaps, a squeamish delicacy. “I 
really could not tell him about her sitting and—and kissing 
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the man. Could I, my dear?” “TI couldn’t,” said Amelia ;—“ but 
Clara would.” 

“ And to tell the truth,” continued Lady Fawn, “I shouldn’t care 
a bit about it if it was not for poor Lucy. What will become of her 
if that man is untrue to her ?” 

“ Nothing on earth would make her believe it, unless it came from 
himself,” said Amelia,—who really did know something of Lucy’s 
character. ‘ Till he tells her, or till she knows that he’s married, 
she’ll never believe it.” 

Then, after a few days, there came those other letters from Bobs- 
borough,—one from the dean’s wife and the other from Frank. The 
matter there proposed it was necessary that they should discuss with 
Lucy, as the suggestion had reached Lucy as well as themselves. 
She at once came to Lady Fawn with her lover’s letter, and with a 
gentle merry laughing face declared that the thing would do very 
well. ‘Tam sure I should get on with her, and I should know that 
it wouldn’t be for long,” said Lucy. 

“The truth is, we don’t want you to go at all,” said Lady Fawn. 

“Oh, but I must,” said Lucy in her sharp, decided tone. ‘“ I must 
go. I was bound to wait till I heard from Mr. Greystock, because it 
is my first duty to obey him. But of course I cannot stay here after 
what has passed. As Nina says, it is simply going to prison when 
Lord Fawn comes here.” 

“‘ Nina is an impertinent little chit,” said Amelia. 

“She is the dearest little friend in all the world,” said Lucy, 
“and always tells the exact truth. Ido go to prison, and when he 
comes I feel that I ought to go to prison. Of course, I must go 
away. What does it matter? Lady Linlithgow won’t be exactly 
like you,”—and she put her little hand in upon Lady Fawn’s fat 
arm caressingly, “and I shan’t have you all to spoil me; but I shall 
be simply waiting till he comes. Everything now must be no more 
than waiting till he comes.” 

If it was to be that the “he” would never come, this was very 
dreadful. Amelia clearly thought that “he” would never come, and 
Lady Fawn was apt to think her daughter wiser than herself. And 
if Mr. Greystock were such as Mrs. Hittaway had described him to 
be,—if there were to be no such coming as that for which Lucy 
fondly waited,—then there would be reason ten-fold strong why she 
should not leave Fawn Court and go to Lady Linlithgow. In such 
case,—when that blow should fall,— Lucy would require very 
different treatment than might be expected for her from the hands 
of Lady Linlithgow. She would fade and fall to the earth like a 
flower with an insect at its root. She would be like a wounded 
branch, into which no sap would run, With such misfortune and 
wretchedness possibly before her, Lady Fawn could not endure the 
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idea that Lucy should be turned out to encounter it all beneath the 
cold shade of Lady Linlithgow’s indifference. ‘My dear,” she said, 
“let bygones be bygones. Come down and meet Lord Fawn. 
Nobody will say anything. After all, you were provoked very much, 
and there has been quite enough about it.” 

This, from Lady Fawn, was almost miraculous,—from Lady 
Fawn, to whom her son had ever been the highest of human beings! 
But Lucy had told the tale to her lover, and her lover approved 
of her going. Perhaps there was acting upon her mind some feel- 
ing, of which she was hardly conscious, that as long as she remained 
at Fawn Court she would not see her lover. She had told him 
that she could make herself supremely happy in the simple know- 
ledge that he loved her. But we all know how few such declara- 
tions should be taken as true. Of course, she was longing to see 
him. “If he would only pass by the road,” she would say to her- 
self, ‘so that I might peep at kim through the gate!” She had no 
formed idea in her own mind that she would be able to see him 
should she go to Lady Linlithgow, but still there would be the 
chances of her altered life. She would tell Lady Linlithgow the 
truth, and why should Lady Linlithgow refuse her so rational a 
pleasure ? There was, of course, a reason why Frank should not 
come to Fawn Court; but the house in Bruton Street need not be 
closed to him. ‘I hardly know how to love you enough,” she said 
to Lady Fawn, “but indeed I must go. I do so hope the time 
may come when you and Mr. Greystock may be friends. Of course, 
it will come. Shall it not ?” 

“Who can look into the future ?” said the wise Amelia. 

“Of course, if he is your husband, we shall love him,” said the 
less wise Lady Fawn. 

“ He is to be my husband,” said Lucy, springing up. ‘“ What do 
youmean? Do you mean anything?” Lady Fawn, who was not 
at all wise, protested that she meant nothing. 

What were they todo? On that special day they merely stipu- 
lated that there should be a day’s delay before Lady Fawn answered 
Mrs. Greystock’s letter,—so that she might sleep upon it. The 
sleeping on it meant that further discussion which was to take 
place between Lady Fawn and her second daughter in her lady- 
ship’s bed-room that night. During all this period the general 
discomfort of Fawn Court was increased by a certain sullenness on 
the part of Augusta, the elder daughter, who knew that letters had 
come and that consultations were being held,—but who was not 
admitted to those consultations. Since the day on which poor 
Augusta had been handed over to Lizzie Eustace as her peculiar 
friend in the family, there had always existed a feeling that she, 
by her position, was debarred from sympathising in the general 
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desire to be quit of Lizzie; and then, too, poor Augusta was never 
thoroughly trusted by that great guide of the family, Mrs. Hitta- 
way. ‘She couldn’t keep it to herself if you’d give her gold to 
do it,” Mrs. Hittaway would say. Consequently Augusta was sullen 
and conscious of ill-usage. ‘ Have you fixed upon anything ?” she 
said to Lucy that evening. 

“ Not quite ;—only I am to go away.” 

“J don’t see why you should go away at all. Frederic doesn’t 
come here so very often, and when he does come he doesn’t say much 
to any one. I suppose it’s all Amelia’s doings.” 

“‘ Nobody wants me to go, only I feel that I ought. Mr. Grey- 
stock thinks it best.” 

“ T suppose he’s going to quarrel with us all.” 

“No, dear. I don’t think he wants to quarrel with anyone ; 
—but above all he must not quarrel with me. Lord Fawn has 
quarrelled with him, and that’s a misfortune,—just for the present.” 

« And where are you going? ” 

“Nothing has been settled yet; but we are talking of Lady 
Linlithgow,—if she will take me.” 

“ Lady Linlithgow! Oh dear!” 

“ Won’t it do?” 

“They say she is the most dreadful old woman in London. Lady 
Eustace told such stories about her.” 

“Do you know, I think I shall rather like it.” 

But things were very different with Lucy the next morning. That 
discussion in Lady Fawn’s room was protracted till midnight, and 
then it was decided that just a word should be said to Lucy, so that, 
if possible, she might be induced to remain at Fawn Court. Lady 
Fawn was to say the word, and on the following morning she was 
closeted with Lucy. ‘My dear,” she began, “we all want you to 
do us a particular favour.” As she said this, she held Lucy by the 
hand, and no one looking at them would have thought that Lucy 
was a governess and that Lady Fawn was her employer. 

“ Dear Lady Fawn, indeed it is better that I should go.” 

“ Stay just one month.” 

‘“‘T couldn’t do that, because then this chance of a home would be 
gone. Ofcourse, we can’t wait a month before we let Mrs. Greystock 
know.” 

“We must write to her, of course.” 

« And then, you see, Mr. Greystock wishes it.”” Lady Fawn knew 
that Lucy could be very firm, and had hardly hoped that anything 
could be done by simple persuasion. They had long been accustomed 
among themselves to call her obstinate, and knew that even in her 
acts of obedience she had a way of obeying after her own fashion. I+ 
was as well, therefore, that the thing to be said should be said at once. 
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“My dear Lucy, has it ever occurred to you that there may be a 
slip between the cup and the lip? ” 

“ What do you mean, Lady Fawn?” 

“That sometimes engagements take place which never become 
more than engagements. Look at Lord Fawn and Lady Eustace.” 

“ Mr. Greystock and I are not like that,” said Lucy proudly. 

“Such things are very dreadful, Lucy, but they do happen.” 

“ Do you mean anything ;—anything real, Lady Fawn ?” 

“T have so strong a reliance on your good sense, that I will 
tell you just what Ido mean. A rumour has reached me that Mr. 


Greystock is—paying more attention than he ought to do to Lady 
Eustace.” 


“ His own cousin!” 

“‘ But people marry their cousins, Lucy.” 

“To whom he has always been just like a brother! Ido think 
that is the cruellest thing. Because he sacrifices his time and his 
money and all his holidays to go and look after her affairs, this is to 
be said of him! She hasn’t another human. being to look after her, 
and, therefore, he is obliged to do it. Of course he has told me all 
about it. I do think, Lady Fawn,—I do think that this is the 
greatest shame I ever heard!” 

“ But if it should be true —— ?” 

“Tt isn’t true.” 

“But just for the sake of showing you, Lucy 
be true—— ?” 

“ Tt won’t be true.” 

“Surely I may speak to you as your friend, Lucy. 
be so abrupt with me. Will you listen to me, Lucy ?” 

“Of course I will listen ;—only nothing that anybody on earth 
could say about that would make me believe a word of it.” 

“Very well! Now just let me goon. If it were to be so ‘3 

“Oh-h, Lady Fawn!” 

“Don’t be foolish, Lucy. I will say what I’ve got to say. If— 
if—— Iiet me see. Where was]? I mean just this. You had 
better reinain here till things are a little more settled. Even if it be 
only a rumour,—and I’m sure I don’t believe it’s anything more,— 
you had better hear about it with us,—with friends round you, thau 
with a perfect stranger like Lady Linlithgow. If anything were to 
go wrong there, you wouldn’t know where to go for comfort. If 
anything were wrong with you here, you could come to me as 
though I were your mother.—Couldn’t you, now ?” 

“Indecd, indeed I could! And I will; I always will. Lady 
Fawn, I love you and the dear darling girls better than all the 
world—except Mr. Greystock. If anything like that were to happen, 
I think I should creep here and ask to die in your house. But it 
won’t. And just now it will be better that I should go away.” 





; if it was to 


You needn’t 
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It was found at last that Lucy must have her way, and letters 
were written both to Mrs. Greystock and to Frank, requesting that 
the suggested overtures might at once be made to Lady Linlithgow. 

Lucy, in her letter to her lover, was more than ordinarily cheerful 
and jocose. She had a good deal to say about Lady Linlithgow that 
was really droll, and not a word to say indicative of the slightest 
fear in the direction of Lady Eustace. She spoke of poor Lizzie, and 
declared her conviction that that marriage never could come off now. 
“ You mustn’t be angry when I say that I can’t break my heart for 
them, for I never did think that they were very much in love. As 
for Lord Fawn, of course he is my—ENEMY!” And she wrote 
the word in big letters. “ And as for Lizzie,—she’s your cousin, and 
all that. And she’s ever so pretty, and all that. And she’s as rich 
as Croesus, and all that. But I don’t think she’ll break her own 
heart. I would break mine; only,—only—only—-—— You will 
understand the rest. If it should come to pass, I wonder whether 
‘the duchess’ would ever let a poor creature see a friend of hers in 
Bruton Street?” Frank had once called Lady Linlithgow the 
duchess, after a certain popular picture in a certain popular book, 
and Lucy never forgot anything that Frank had said. 

It did come to pass. Mrs. Greystock at once corresponded with 
Lady Linlithgow, and Lady Linlithgow, who was at Ramsgate for 
her autumn vacation, requested that Lucy Morris might be brought 
to see her at her house in London on the 2nd of October. Lady 
Linlithgow’s autumn holiday always ended on the last day of 
September. On the 2nd of October Lady I’awn herself took Lucy 
up to Bruton Street, and Lady Linlithgow appeared. “Miss Morris,” 
said Lady Fawn, “ thinks it right that you should be told that she’s 
engaged to be married.” ‘ Who to?” demanded the countess. 
Lucy was as red as fire, although she had especially made up her 
mind that she would not blush when the communication was made. 
“T don’t know that she wishes me to mention the gentleman’s name, 
just at present ; but I can assure you that he is all that he ought to 
be.” “TI hate mysteries,” said tue countess. “If Lady Linlith- 
gow: ” began Lucy. “Oh, it’s nothing to me,” continued the 
old woman. “It won’t come off for six months I suppose?” Lucy 
gave a mute assurance that there would be no such dithculty as that. 
“ And he can’t come here, Miss Morris.” ‘lo this Lucy said nothing. 
Perhaps she might win over even the countess, and if not, she must 
bear her six months of prolonged exclusion from the light of day. 
And so the matter was settled. Lucy was t6 be taken back to Rich- 
mond, and to come again on the following Monday. ‘TI don’t like 
this parting at all, Lucey,” Lady Fawn said on her way home. 

“Tt is better so, Lady Fawn.” 


“T hate people going away; but, somchow, you don’t feel it as 
we do.” 
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“You wouldn’t say that if you really knew what I do feel.” 

«‘ There was no reason why you should go. Frederic was getting 
not to care for it at all. What’s Nina to donow? I can’t get another 
governess after you. I hate all these sudden breaks up. And all 
for such a trumpery thing. If Frederic hasn’t forgotten all about 
it, he ought.” 

“Tt hasn’t come altogether from him, Lady Fawn.” 

“How has it come, then ? ” 

“T suppose it is because of Mr. Greystock. 1 suppose when a 
girl has engaged herself to marry a man she must think more of him 
than of anything else.” 

“ Why couldn’t you think of him at Fawn Court ?” 

“‘ Because—because things have been unfortunate. He isn’t your 
friend,— not as yet. Can’t you understand, Lady Fawn, that, dear 
as you all must be to me, I must live in his friendships, and take his 
part when there is a part?” 

“Then I suppose that you mean to hate all of us!” Lucy could 
only cry at hearing this;—whereupon Lady Fawn also burst into 
tears. 

On the Sunday before Lucy took her departure, Lord Fawn was 
again at Richmond. ‘Of course, you'll come down,—just as if 
nothing had happened,” said Lydia. ‘ We'll see,” said Lucy. 
“Mamma will be very angry if you don’t,” said Lydia. 

But Lucy had a little plot in her head, and her appearance at the 
dinner-table on the Sunday must depend on the manner in which 
her plot was executed. After church, Lord Fawn would always 
hang about the grounds for awhile before going into the house ; and 
on this morning Lucy also remained outside. She soon found her 
opportunity, and walked straight up to him, following him on the 
path. ‘Lord Fawn,” she said, “I have come to beg your pardon.” 

He had turned round hearing footsteps behind him, but still was 
startled and unready. ‘It does not matter at all,” he said. 

“Tt matters to me, because I behaved badly.” 

“What I said about Mr. Greystock wasn’t intended to be said to 
you, you know.” 

“Even if it was it would make no matter. I don’t mean to think 
of that now. I beg your pardon because I said what I ought not to 
have said.” 

‘You see, Miss Morris, that as the head of this family e 

“If I had said it to Juniper, I would have begged his pardon.” 
Now Juniper was the gardener, and Lord Fawn did not quite like 
the way in which the thing was put to him. The cloud came across 
his brow, and he began to fear that she would again insult him. “I 
oughtn’t to accuse anybody of an untruth,—not in that way; and I 
am very sorry for what I did, and I beg your pardon.” Then she 
turned as though she were going back to the house. 
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But he stopped her. “Miss Morris, if it will suit you to stay with 
my mother, I will never say a word against it.” 

“Tt is quite settled that I am to go to-morrow, Lord Fawn. Only 
for that I would not have troubled you again.” 

Then she did turn towards the house, but he recalled her. ‘“ We 
will shake hands, at any rate,” he said, “and not part as enemies.” 
So they shook hands, and Lucy came down and sat in his company 
at the dinner-table. 


CuarTter XXXIV. 
LADY LINLITHGOW AT HOME. 


Lucy, in her letter to her lover, had distinctly asked whether she 
might tell Lady Linlithgow the name of her future husband, but had 
received no reply when she was taken to Bruton Street. The parting 
at Richmond was very painful, and Lady Fawn had declared herself 
quite unable to make another journey up to London with the un- 
grateful runagate. Though there was no diminution of affection 
among the Fawns, there was a general feeling that Lucy was be- 
having badly. That obstinacy of hers was getting the better of her. 
Why should she have gone? Even Lord Fawn had expressed his 
desire that she should remain. And then, in the breasts of the wise 
ones, all faith in the Greystock engagement had nearly vanished. 
Another letter had come from Mrs. Hittaway, who now declared that 
it was already understood about Portray that Lady Eustace intended 
to marry her cousin. This was described as a terrible crime on the 
part of Lizzie, though the antagonistic crime of a remaining desire to 
marry Lord Fawn was still imputed to her. And, of course, the one 
crime heightened the other. So that words from the eloquent pen of 
Mrs. Hittaway failed to make dark enough the blackness of poor 
Lizzie’s character. As for Mr. Greystock, he was simply a heartless 
man of the world, wishing to feather his nest. Mrs. Hittaway did 
not, for a moment, believe that he had ever dreamed of marrying 
Lucy Morris. Men always have three or four little excitements of 
that kind going on for the amusement of their leisure hours,—so, at 
least, said Mrs. Hittaway. ‘The girl had better be told at once.” 
Such was her decision about poor Lucy. “I can’t do more than I 
have done,” said Lady Fawn to Augusta. ‘ She’ll never get over it, 
mainma ; never,” said Augusta. 

Nothing more was said, and Lucy was sent off in the family 
carriage. Lydia and Nina were sent with her, and though there 
was some weeping on the journey, there was also much laughing. 
The character of the “duchess” was discussed very much at large, 
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and many promises were made as to long letters. Lucy, in truth, 
was not unhappy. She would be nearer to Frank; and then it had 
been almost promised her that she should go to the deanery, after a 
residence of six months with Lady Linlithgow. At the deanery of 
course she would see Frank; and she also understood that a long 
visit to the deanery would be the surest prelude to that home of her 
own of which she was always dreaming. 

“Dear me ;—sent you upin the carriage, has she? Why shouldn’t 
you have come by the railway ?” 

“Lady Fawn thought the carriage best. She is so very kind.” 

“Tt’s what I call twaddle, you know. I hope you ain’t afraid of 
going in a cab.” 

“ Not in the least, Lady Linlithgow.” 

“You can’t have the carriage to go about here. Indeed, I never 
have a pair of horses till after Christmas. I hope you know that 
I’m as poor as Job.” 

“T didn’t know.” 

“T am, then. You'll get nothing beyond wholesome food with 
me. And I’m not sure it is wholesome always. The butchers are 
scoundrels, and the bakers are worse. What used you to do at Lady 
Fawn’s?” 

“T still did lessons with the two youngest girls.” 

“You won’t have any lessons to do here, unless you do ’em with 
me. You had a salary there?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“ Fifty pounds a year, I suppose.” 

“T had eighty.” 

“ Had you, indeed ; eighty pounds ;—and a coach to ride in!” 

“T had a great deal more than that, Lady Linlithgow.” 

“ How do you mean?” 

“T had downright love and affection. They were just so many 
dear friends. I don’t suppose any governess was ever so treated 
before. It was just like being at home. The more I laughed, the 
better every one liked it.” 

“You won’t find anything to laugh at here; at least, I don’t. 
If you want to laugh, you can laugh up-stairs, or down in the 
parlour.” 

“T can do without laughing for a while.” 

“That’s lucky, Miss Morris. If they were all so good to you, 
what made you come away? They sent you away, didn’t they ?” 

“Well ;—I don’t know that I can explain it just all. There were 
a great many things together. No;—they didn’t send me away. I 
came away because it suited.” 

“It was something to do with your having a lover, I suppose.” 


To this Lucy thought it best to make no answer, and the conversation 
for a while was dropped. 
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Lucy had arrived at about half-past three, and Lady Linlithgow 
was then sitting in the drawing-room. After the first series of ques- 
tions and answers, Lucy was allowed to go up to her room, and on 
her return to the drawing-room, found the countess still sitting 
upright in her chair. She was now busy with accounts, and at first 
took no notice of Lucy’s return. What were to be the companion’s 
duties? What tasks in the house were to be assigned to her? 
What hours were to be her own; and what was to be done in those 
of which the countess would demand the use? Up to the present 
moment nothing had been said of all this. She had simply been 
told that she was to be Lady Linlithgow’s companion,—without 
salary, indeed,—but receiving shelter, guardianship, and bread and 
meat in return for her services. She took up a book from the table 
and sat with it for ten minutes. It was Tupper’s great poem, and 
she attempted to read it. Lady Linlithgow sat, totting up her 
figures, but said nothing. She had not spoken a word since Lucy’s 
return to the room ; and as the great poem did not at first fascinate 
the new companion,—whose mind not unnaturally was somewhat 
disturbed,—Lucy ventured upon a question. “ Is there anything I 
can do for you, Lady Linlithgow ?” 

* Do you know about figures?” 

“Oh yes. I consider myself quite a ready-reckoner.” 

“ Can you make two and two come to five on one side of the sheet, 
and only come to three on the other ?”’ 

“T’m afraid I can’t do that, and prove it afterwards.” 

“Then you ain’t worth anything to me.” Having so declared, 
Lady Linlithgow went on with her accounts, and Lucy relapsed into 
her great poem. 

“No, my dear,” said the countess, when she had completed her 
work, “There isn’t anything for you to do, I hope you haven’t 
come here with that mistaken idea. There won’t be any sort of 
work of any kind expected from you. I poke my own fires, and I 
carve my own bit of mutton. And I haven’t got a nasty little dog 
to be washed. And I don’t care twopence about worsted work. I 
have a maid to darn my stockings, and because she has to work, I 
pay her wages. I don’t like being alone, so I get you to come and 
live with me. I breakfast at nine, and if you don’t manage to be 
down by that time, I shall be cross.” 

“T’m always up long before that.” 

“ There’s lunch at two,—just bread and butter and cheese, and 
perhaps a bit of cold meat. There’s dinner at seven ;—and very bad 
it is, because they don’t have any good meat in London. Down in 
Fifeshire the meat’s a deal better than it is here, only I never go 
there now. At half-past ten I go to bed. It’s a pity you're so 
young, because I don’t know what you'll do about going out. 
Perhaps, as you ain’t pretty, it won’t signify.” 
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“ Not at all, I should think,” said Lucy. 

“Perhaps you consider yourself pretty. It’s all altered now since 
I was young. Girls make monsters of themselves, and I’m told the 
men like it ;—going about with unclean, frowzy structures on their 
head, enough to make a dog sick. They used to be clean and sweet 
and nice,—what one would like to kiss. How a man can like to kiss 
a face with a dirty horse’s tail all whizzling about it, is what I can’t 
at all understand. I don’t think they do like it, but they have to 
do it.” 

“T haven’t even a pony’s tail,” said Lucy. 

“They do like to kiss you, I daresay.” 

“No, they don’t,” ejaculated Lucy, not knowing what answer 
to make. 

“T haven’t hardly looked at you, but you didn’t seem to me to be 
a beauty.” 

“ You’re quite right about that, Lady Linlithgow.” 

“T hate beauties. My niece, Lizzie Eustace, is a beauty; and I 
think that, of all the heartless creatures in the world, she is the most 
heartless.” 

“‘T know Lady Eustace very well.” 

“Of course you do. She was a Greystock, and you know the 
Greystocks. And she was down staying with old Lady Fawn at 
Richmond. I should think old Lady Fawn had a time with her ;— 
hadn’t she?” 

“Tt didn’t go off very well.” 

“Lizzie would be too much for the Fawns, I should think. She 
was too much for me, I know. She’s about as bad as anybody ever 
was. She’s false, dishonest, heartless, cruel, irreligious, ungrateful, 
mean, ignorant, greedy, and vile!” 

“Good gracious, Lady Linlithgow!” 

“She’s all that, and a great deal worse. But she is handsome. 
I don’t know that I ever saw a prettier woman. I generally go out 
in a cab at three o’clock, but I shan’t want you to gowith me. I 
don’t know what you can do. Macnulty used to walk round Gros- 
venor Square and think that people mistook her for a lady of quality. 
You mustn’t go and walk round Grosvenor Square by yourself, you 
know. Not that I care.” 

“Tm not a bit afraid of anybody,” said Lucy. 

“ Now you know all about it. There isn’t anything for you to do. 
There are Miss Edgeworth’s novels down-stairs, and ‘ Pride and Pre- 
judice’ in my bed-room. I don’t subscribe to Mudie’s, because when 
I asked for ‘Adam Bede,’ they always sent me the ‘ Bandit Chief.’ 
Perhaps you can borrow books from your friends at Richmond. I 
daresay Mrs. Greystock has told you that I’m very cross.” 

“T haven’t seen Mrs. Greystock for ever so long.” 

“Then Lady Fawn has told you,—or somebody. When the wind 
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is east, or north-east, or even north, I am cross, for I have the 
lumbago. It’s all very well talking about being good-humoured. 
You can’t be good-humoured with the lumbago. And I have the 
gout sometimes in my knee. I’m cross enough then, and so you’d 
be. And, among ’em all, I don’t get much above half what I ought 
to have out of my jointure. That makes me very cross. My teeth 
are bad, and I like to have the meat tender. But it’s always tough, 
and that makes me cross. And when people go against the grain 
with me, as Lizzie Eustace always did, then I’m very cross.” 

“‘T hope you won’t be very bad with me,” said Lucy. 

“T don’t bite, if you mean that,” said her ladyship. 

“Td sooner be bitten than barked at,—sometimes,” said Lucy. 

“Humph!” said the old woman, and then she went back to her 
accounts. 

Lucy had a few books of her own, and she determined to ask 
Frank to send her some. Books are cheap things, and she would 
not mind asking him for magazines, and numbers, and perhaps for 
the loan of a few volumes. In the meantime she did read Tupper’s 
poem, and “ Pride and Prejudice,” and one of Miss Edgeworth’s 
novels,—probably for the third time. During the first week in 
Bruton Street she would have been comfortable enough, only that 
she had not received a line from Frank. That Frank was not 
specially good at writing letters she had already taught herself to 
understand. She was inclined to believe that but few men of 
business do write letters willingly, and that, of all men, lawyers are 
the least willing to do so. How reasonable it was that a man who 
had to perform a great part of his daily work with a pen in his hand, 
should loathe a pen when not at work. To her the writing of letters 
was perhaps the most delightful occupation of her life, and the 
writing of letters to her lover was a foretaste of heaven; but then 
men, as she knew, are very different from women. And she knew 
this also,—that of all her immediate duties, no duty could be clearer 
than that of abstaining from all jealousy, petulance, and impatient 
expectation of little attentions. He loved her, and had told her so, 
and had promised her that she should be his wife, and that ought to 
be enough for her. She was longing for a letter, because she was very 
anxious to know whether she might mention his name to Lady 
Linlithgow ;—but she would abstain from any idea of blaming him 
because the letter did not come. 

On various occasions the countess showed some little curiosity about 
the lover; and at last, after about ten days, when she found herself 
beginning to be intimate with her new companion, she put the ques- 
tion point blank. “I hate mysteries,” she said. ‘ Who is the 
young man you are to marry?” 

“ He is a gentleman I’ve known a long time.” 

‘* That’s no answer.” 
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“JT don’t want to tell his name quite yet, Lady Linlithgow.” 

“Why shouldn’t you tell his name, unless it’s something improper ? 
Is he a gentleman ?” 

“Yes ;—he is a gentleman.” 

“ And how old ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know ;—perhaps thirty-two.” 

“ And has he any money ?” 

* He has his profession.” 

“T don’t like these kind of secrets, Miss Morris. If you won’t say 
who he is, what was the good of telling me that you were engaged at 
all? How is a person to believe it ?” 

“ T don’t want you to believe it.” 

“ Highty, tighty!” 

“T told you my own part of the affair, because I thought you 
ought to know it as I was coming into your house. But I don’t see 
that you ought to know his part of it. As for not believing, I 
suppose you believed Lady Fawn.” 

“Not a bit better than I believe you. People don’t always tell 
truth because they have titles, nor yet because they’ve grown old. 
He don’t live in London ;—does he ?” 

“‘ He generally lives in London. He is a barrister.” 

“‘Qh,—oh; a barrister is he? They’re always making a heap of 
money, or else none at all. Which is it with him?” 

“ He makes something.” 

“As much as you could put in your eye and see none the worse.” 
To see the old lady, as she made this suggestion, turn sharp round 
upon Lucy, was as good asa play. “My sister’s nephew, the dean’s 
son, is one of the best of the rising ones, I’m told.” Lucy blushed 
up to her hair, but the dowager’s back was turned, and she did not 
see the blushes. ‘ But he’s in Parliament, and they tell me he 
spends his money faster than he makes it. I suppose you know 
him ?” 

“Yes ;—I knew him at Bobsborough.” 

“Tt’s my belief that after all this fuss about Lord Fawn, he’ll 
marry his cousin, Lizzie Eustace. If he’s a lawyer, and as sharp as 
they say, I suppose he could manage her. I wish he would.” 

“ And she so bad as you say she is! ” 

“She'll be sure to get somebody, and why shouldn’t he have her 
money as well as another? There never was a Greystock who didn’t 
want money. That’s what it will come to ;—you’ll see.” 

“Never,” said Lucy decidedly. 

“ And why not? ” 

“ What I mean is that Mr. Greystock is,—at least, I should think 


so from what I hear,—the very last man in the world to marry for 
money.” 
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“What do you know of what a man would do?” 

“Tt would be a very mean thing ;—particularly if he does not 
love her.” 

“Bother! ” said the countess. ‘They were very near it in town 
last year before Lord Fawn came up at all. I knew as much as that. 
And it’s what they’ll come to before they’ve done.” 

“ They'll never come to it,” said Lucy. 

Then a sudden light flashed across the astute mind of the countess. 
She turned round in her chair, and sat for a while silent, looking at 
Lucy. Then she slowly asked another question. ‘He isn’t your 
young man ;—is he?” To this Lucy made no reply. “So that’s 
it; is it?” said the dowager. ‘“ You’ve done me the honour of 
making my house your home till my own sister’s nephew shall be 
ready to marry you?” 

* And why not?” asked Lucy, rather roughly. 

“ And Dame Greystock, from Bobsborough, has sent you here 
to keep you out of her son’s way. I see itall. And that old frump 
at Richmond has passed you over to me because she did not choose to 
have such goings on under her own eye.” 

“ There have been no goings on,” said Lucy. 

« And he’s to come here, I suppose, when my back’s turned ? ” 

“He is not thinking of coming here. I don’t know what you 
mean. Nobody has done anything wrong to you. I don’t know 
why you say such cruel things.” 

“ He can’t afford to marry you, you know.” 

“T don’t know anything about it. Perhaps we must wait ever so 
long; five years. That’s nobody’s business but my own.” 

‘“‘] found it all out,—didn’t 1?” 

“ Yes ;—you found it out.” 

“Tm thinking of that sly old Dame Greystock at Bobsborough,— 
sending you here!” Neither on that nor on the two following 


days did Lady Linlithgow say a word further to Lucy about her 
engagement. 


CHarreR XXXV. 
TOO BAD FOR SYMPATHY. 


Wuen Frank Greystock left Bobsborough to go to Scotland, he had 
not said that he would return, nor had he at that time made up his 
mind whether he would do so or no. He had promised to go and 
shoot in Norfolk, and had half undertaken to be up in London with 
Herriot working. Though it was holiday time, still there was plenty 
of work for him to do,— various heavy cases to get up, and papers to 
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be read, if only he could settle himself down to the doing of it. But 
the scenes down in Scotland had been of a nature to make him unfit 
for steady labour. How was he to sail his bark through the rocks 
by which his present voyage was rendered so dangerous? Of course, 
to the reader, the way to do so seems to be clear enough. To work 
hard at his profession; to explain to his cousin that she had alto- 
gether mistaken his feelings; and to be true to Lucy Morris was so 
manifestly his duty, that to no reader will it appear possible that to 
any gentleman there could be a doubt. Instead of the existence of 
a difficulty, there was a flood of light upon his path,—so the reader 
will think ;—a flood so clear that not to see his way was impossible. 
A man carried away by abnormal appetites, and wickedness, and the 
devil, may of course commit murder, or forge bills, or become a 
fraudulent director of a bankrupt company. And so may a man 
be untrue to his troth,—and leave true love in pursuit of tinsel, 
and beauty, and false words, and a large income. But why should 
one tell the story of creatures so base? One does not willingly 
grovel in gutters, or breathe fetid atmospheres, or live upon gar- 
bage. If we are to deal with heroes and heroines, let us, at any 
rate, have heroes and heroines who are above such meanness as false- 
hood in love. This Frank Greystock must be little better than a 
mean villain, if he allows himself to be turned from his allegiance 
to Lucy Morris for an hour by the seductions and money of such a 
one as Lizzie Eustace. 


We know the dear old rhyme ;— 


‘* It is good to be merry and wise, 
It is good to be honest and true, 
It is good to be off with the old love 
Before you are on with the new.” 


There was never better truth spoken than this, and if all men 
and women could follow the advice here given there would be very 
little sorrow in the world. But men and women do not follow it. 
They are no more able to do so than they are to use a spear, the 
staff of which is like a weaver’s beam, or to fight with the sword 
Excalibur. The more they exercise their arms the nearer will they 
get to using the giant’s weapon,—or even the weapon that is divine. 
But as things are at present their limbs are limp and their muscles 
soft, and over-feeding impedes their breath. They attempt to be 
merry without being wise, and have tneories about truth and honesty 
with which they desire to shackle others, thinking that freedom from 
such trammels may be good for themselves. And in that matter of 
love,—though love is very potent,—treachery will sometimes seem to 
be prudence, and a hankering after new delights will often interfere 
with real devotion. 


It is very easy to depict a hero,—a man absolutely stainless, per- 
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fect as an Arthur,—a man honest in all his dealings, equal to all 
trials, true in all his speech, indifferent to his own prosperity, strug- 
gling for the general good, and, above all, faithful in love. At any 
rate, it is as easy to do that as to tell of the man who is one hour 
good and the next bad, who aspires greatly, but fails in practice, who 
sees the higher, but too often follows the lower course. There arose 
at one time a school of art, which delighted to paint the human 
face as perfect in beauty; and from that time to this we are dis- 
contented unless every woman is drawn for usas a Venus, or at least a 
Madonna. I do not know that we have gained much by this untrue 
portraiture, either in beauty or in art. There may be made for usa 
pretty thing to look at, no doubt ;—but we know that that pretty 
thing is not really visaged as the mistress whom we serve, and whose 
lineaments we desire to perpetuate on the canvas. The winds of 
heaven, or the flesh-pots of Egypt, or the midnight gas,—passions, 
pains, and, perhaps, rouge and powder, have made her something 
different. But still there is the fire of her eye, and the eager 
eloquence of her mouth, and something, too, perhaps, left of the 
departing innocence of youth, which the painter might give us 
without the Venus or the Madonna touches. But the painter does 
not dare to do it. Indeed, he has painted so long after the other 
fashion that he would hate the canvas before him, were he to give 
way to the rouge-begotten roughness or to the flesh-pots,—or even to 
the winds. And how, my lord, would you, who are giving hundreds, 
more than hundreds, for this portrait of your dear one, like to see it 
in print from the art critic of the day, that she is a brazen-faced 
hoyden who seems to have had a glass of wine too much, or to have 
been making hay ? 

And so also has the reading world taught itself to like best the 
characters of all but divine men and women. Let the man who 
paints with pen and ink give the gaslight, and the flesh-pots, the 
passions and pains, the prurient prudence and the rouge-pots and 
pounce-boxes of the world as it is, and he will be told that no one 
can care a straw for his creations. With whom are we to sym- 
pathise ? says the reader, who not unnaturally imagines that a hero 
should be heroic. Oh, thou, my reader, whose sympathies are in 
truth the great and only aim of my work, when you have called the 
dearest of your friends round you to your hospitable table, how many 
heroes are there sitting at the board? Your bosom friend, even if 
he be a knight without fear, is he a knight without reproach? The 
Ivanhoe that you know, did he not press Rebecca’s hand? Your 
Lord Evandale,—did he not bring his coronet into play when he 
strove to win his Edith Bellenden? Was your Tresilian still true 
and still forbearing when truth and forbearance could avail him 
nothing? And those sweet girls whom you know, do they never 
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doubt between the poor man they think they love, and the rich man 
whose riches they know they covet ? 

Go into the market, either to buy or sell, and name the thing you 
desire to part with or to get, as it is, and the market is closed against 
you. Middling oats are the sweepings of the granaries. <A useful 
horse is a jade gone at every point. Good sound port is sloe juice. 
No assurance short of A 1 betokens even a pretence to merit. And 
yet in real life we are content with oats that are really middling, are 
very glad to have a useful horse, and know that if we drink port at 
all we must drink some that is neither good nor sound. In those 
delineations of life and character which we call novels a similarly 
superlative vein is desired. Our own friends around us are not 
always merry and wise, nor, alas! always honest and true. They are 
often cross and foolish, and sometimes treacherous and false. They 
are so, and we are angry. Then we forgive them, not without a 
consciousness of imperfection on our own part. And we know,—or at 
least believe,—that though they be sometimes treacherous and false, 
there is a balance of good. We cannot have heroes to dine with us. 
There are none. And were these heroes to be had, we should not 
like them. But neither are our friends villains,—whose every 
aspiration is for evil, and whose every moment is a struggle for some 
achievement worthy of the devil. 

The persons whom you cannot care for in a novel, because they are 
so bad, are the very same that you so dearly love in your life, because 
they are so good. To make them and ourselves somewhat better,— 
not by one spring heavenwards to perfection, because we cannot so 
use our legs,—but by slow climbing, is, we may presume, the object 
of all teachers, leaders, legislators, spiritual pastors, and masters. 
He who writes tales such as this, probably also has, very humbly, 
some such object distantly before him. A picture of surpassing god- 
like nobleness,—a picture of a King Arthur among men, may per- 
haps do much. But such pictures cannot do all. When such a 
picture is painted, as intending to show what a man should be, it is 
true. If painted to show what men are, it is false. The true picture 
of life as it is, if it could be adequately painted, would show men 
what they are, and how they might rise, not, indeed, to perfection, 
but one step first, and then another on the ladder. 

Our hero, Frank Greystock, falling lamentably short in his 
heroism, was not in a happy state of mind when he reached Bobs- 
borough. It may be that he returned to his own borough and to 
his mother’s arms because he felt, that were he to determine to be 
false to Lucy, he would there receive sympathy in his treachery. His 
mother would, at any rate, think that it was well, and his father 
would acknowledge that the fault committed was in the original 
engagement with poor Lucy, and not in the treachery. He had 
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written that letter to her in his chambers one night in a fit of 
ecstasy ; and could it be right that the ruin of a whole life should 
be the consequence ? 

It can hardly be too strongly asserted that Lizzie Eustace did 
not appear to Frank as she had been made to appear to the reader. 
In all this affair of the necklace he was beginning to believe that she 
was really an ill-used woman; and as to other traits in Lizzie’s 
character,—traits which he had seen, and which were not of a nature 
to attract,—it must be remembered that beauty reclining in a man’s 
arms does go far towards washing white the lovely blackamoor. 
Lady Linlithgow, upon whom Lizzie’s beauty could have no effect of 
that kind, had nevertheless declared her to be very beautiful. And 
this loveliness was of a nature that was altogether pleasing, if once 
the beholder of it could get over the idea of falseness which certainly 
Lizzie’s eye was apt to convey to the beholder. There was no unclean 


horse’s tail. There was no get up of flounces, and padding, and 


paint, and hair, with a dorsal excrescence appended with the object 
surely of showing in triumph how much absurd ugliness women can 
force men to endure. She was lithe, and active, and bright,—and 
was at this moment of her life at her best. Her growing charms 
had as yet hardly reached the limits of full feminine loveliness,— 
which, when reached, have been surpassed. Luxuriant beauty had 
with her not as yet become comeliness; nor had age or the good 


things of the world added a pound to the fairy lightness of her 
footstep. All this had been tendered to Frank,—and with it that 
worldly wealth which was so absolutely necessary to his career. For 
though Greystock would not have said to any man or woman that 
nature had intended him to be a spender of much money and a 
consumer of many good things, he did undoubtedly so think of 
himself. He was a Greystock, and to what miseries would he not 
reduce his Lucy if, burthened by such propensities, he were to marry 
her and then become an aristocratic pauper ! 

The offer of herself by a woman to a man is, to us all, a thing so 
distasteful that we at once declare that the woman must be abomi- 
nable. There shall be no whitewashing of Lizzie Eustace. She was 
abominable. But the man to whom the offer is made hardly sees 
the thing in the same light. He is disposed to believe that, in his 
peculiar case, there are circumstances by which the woman is, if not 
justified, at least excused. Frank did put faith in his cousin’s love 
for himself. He did credit her when she told him that she had 
accepted Lord Fawn’s offer in pique, because he had not come to her 
when he had promised that he would come. It did seem natural to 
him that she should have desired to adhere to her engagement when 
he would not advise her to depart from it. And then her jealousy 
about Lucy’s ring, and her abuse of Lucy, were proofs to him of her 
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love. Unless she loved him, why should she care to marry him ? 
What was his position that she should desire to share it ;—unless 
she so desired because he was dearer to her than aught beside? He 
had not eyes clear enough to perceive that his cousin was a witch 
whistling for a wind, and ready to take the first blast that would 
carry her and her broomstick somewhere into the sky. And then, in 
that matter of the offer, which in ordinary circumstances certainly 
should not have come from her to him, did not the fact of her wealth 
and of his comparative poverty cleanse her from such stain as would, 
in usual circumstances, attach to a woman who is so forward? He 
had not acceded to her proposition. He had not denied his engage- 
ment to Lucy. He had left her presence without a word of en- 
couragement, because of that engagement. But he believed that 
Lizzie was sincere. He believed, now, that she was genuine; though 
he had previously been all but sure that falsehood and artifice were 
second nature to her. 

At Bobsborough he met his constituents, and made them the 
normal autumn speech. The men of Bobsborough were well pleased 
and gave him a vote of confidence. As none but those of his own 
party attended the meeting, it was not wonderful that the vote was 
unanimous. His father, mother, and sister all heard his speech, and 
there was a strong family feeling that Frank was born to set the 
Greystocks once more upon their legs. When a man can say what 
he likes with the certainty that every word will be reported, and can 
speak to those around him as one manifestly their superior, he always 
looms large. When the Conservatives should return to their proper 
place at the head of affairs, there could be no doubt that Frank 
Greystock would be made Solicitor-General. There were not wanting 
even ardent admirers who conceived that, with such claims and such 
talents as his, the ordinary steps in political promotion would not be 
needed, and that he would become Attorney-General at once. All 
men began to say all good things to the dean, and to Mrs. Greystock 
it seemed that the woolsack, or at least the Queen’s Bench with a 
peerage, was hardly an uncertainty. But then,—there must be no 
marriage with a penniless governess. If he would only marry his 
cousin one might say that the woolsack was won. 

Then came Lucy’s letter; the pretty, dear, joking letter about the 
“duchess,” and broken hearts. “I would break my heart, only— 
only, only: ”” Yes, he knew very well what she meant. I shall 
never be called upon to break my heart, because you are not a false 
scoundrel. If you were a false scoundrel,— instead of being, as you 
are, a pearl among men,—then I should break my heart. That was 
what Lucy meant. She could not have been much clearer, and he 
understood it perfectly. It is very nice to walk about one’s own 
borough and be voted unanimously worthy of confidence, and be a 
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great man; but if you are a scoundrel, and not used to being a 
scoundrel, black care is apt to sit very close behind you as you go 
caracolling along the streets. 

Lucy’s letter required an answer, and how should he answer it? 
He certainly did not wish her to tell Lady Linlithgow of her en- 
gagement, but Lucy clearly wished to be allowed to tell, and on what 
ground could he enjoin her to be silent? He knew, or he thought 
he knew, that till he answered the letter, she would not tell his 
secret,—and therefore from day to day he put off the answer. A 
man does not write a love-letter usually when he is in doubt himself 
whether he does or does not mean to be a scoundrel. 

Then there came a letter to “Dame” Greystock from Lady Lin- 
lithgow, which filled them all with amazement. 


“ My peEAR Mapam,”—began the letter,— 

“ Seeing that your son is engaged to marry Miss Morris,—at 
least she says so,—you ought not to have sent her here without 
telling me all about it. She says you know of the match, and she 
says that I can write to youif I please. Of course, I can do that 
without her leave. But it seems to me that if you know all about it, 
and approve the marriage, your house and not mine would be the 
proper place for her. 

“T’m told that Mr. Greystock is a great man. Any lady being 


with me as my companion can’t be a great woman. But perhaps 
you wanted to break it off ;—-else you would have told me. She shall 
stay here six months, but then she must go. 
“ Yours truly, 
“Susanna LiniitHcow.” 


It was considered absolutely necessary that this letter should be 
shown to Frank. ‘ You see,” said his mother, “she told the old lady 
at once.” 

“T don’t see why she shouldn’t.” Nevertheless Frank was annoyed. 
Having asked for permission, Lucy should at least have waited for a 
reply. 

“Well; I don’t know,” said Mrs. Greystock. ‘It is generally 
considered that young ladies are more reticent about such things. 
She has blurted it out and boasted about it at once.” 

“T thought girls always told of their engagements,” said Frank, 
“and I can’t for the life of me see that there was any boasting in it.” 
Then he was silent’ fora moment. ‘The truth is, we are, all of us, 
treating Lucy very badly.” 

“T cannot say that I see it,” said his mother. 

“We ought to have had her here.” 

“For how long, Frank?” 
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“For as long as a home was needed by her.” 

“Had you demanded it, Frank, she should have come, of course. 
But neither I nor your father could have had pleasure in receiving 
her as your future wife. You, yourself, say that it cannot be for two 
years at least.” 

“T said one year.” 

“T think, Frank, you said two. And we all know that such a 
marriage would be ruinous to you. How could we make her welcome? 
Can you see your way to having a house for her to live in within 
twelve months ?”’ 

“Why not a house? I could have a house to-morrow.” 

“ Such a house as would suit you in your position? And, Frank, 
would it be a kindness to marry her and then let her find that you 
were in debt ?” 

“‘T don’t believe she’d care, if she had nothing but a crust to eat.” 

“She ought to care, Frank.” 

“T think,” said the dean to his son, on the next day, “ that in our 
class of life an imprudent marriage is the one thing that should be 
avoided. My marriage has been very happy, God knows; but I 
have always been a poor man, and feel it now when I am quite 
unable to help you. And yet your mother had some fortune. 
Nobody, I think, cares less for wealth than I do. I am content 
almost with nothing.”—The nothing with which the dean had 
hitherto been contented had always included every comfort of life, a 
well-kept table, good wine, new books, and canonical habiliments 
with the gloss still on; but as the Bobsborough tradesmen had, 
through the agency of Mrs. Greystock, always supplied him with 
these things as though they came from the clouds, he really did 
believe that he had never asked for anything.—“I am content 
almost with nothing. But I do fecl that marriage cannot be adopted 
as the ordinary form of life by men in our class as it can be by the 
rich or by the poor. You, for instance, are called upon to live with 
the rich, but are not rich. That can only be done by wary walking, 
and is hardly consistent with a wife and children.” 

« But men in my position do marry, sir.” 

“ After a certain age,—or else they marry ladies with money. You 
see, Frank, there are not many men who go into Parliament with 
means so moderate as yours; and they who do perhaps have stricter 
ideas of economy.” The dean did not say a word about Lucy Morris, 
and dealt entirely with generalities. 

In compliance with her son’s advice,—or almost command,—Mrs. 
Greystock did not answer Lady Linlithgow’s letter. He was going 
back to London, and would give personally, or by letter written there, 
what answer might be necessary. “ You will then see Miss Morris?” 
asked his mother. 
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“TJ shall certainly see Lucy. Something must be settled.” There 
was a tone in his voice as he said this which gave some comfort to 
his mother. 


Cuarpter XXXVI. 


LIZZIE’S GUESTS. 


TrvuE to their words, at the end of October, Mrs. Carbuncle and Miss 
Roanoke, and Lord George de Bruce Carruthers, and Sir Griffin 
Tewett, arrived at Portray Castle. And for a couple of days there 
was a visitor whom Lizzie was very glad to welcome, but of whose 
good nature on the occasion Mr. Camperdown thought very ill indeed. 
This was John Eustace. His sister-in-law wrote to him in very 
pressing language; and as,—so he said to Mr. Camperdown,—he 
did not wish to seem to quarrel with his brother’s widow as long as 
such seeming might be avoided, he accepted the invitation. If there 
was to be a lawsuit about the diamonds, that must be Mr. Camper- 
down’s affair. Lizzie had never entertained her friends in style 
before. She had had a few people to dine with her in London, and 
once or twice had received company on an evening. Lut in all her 
London doings there had been the trepidation of fear,—to be accounted 
for by her youth and widowhood; and it was at Portray,—her own 
house at Portray,—that it would best become her to exercise her 
hospitality. She had bided her time even there, but now she meant 
to show her friends that she had got a house of her own. 

She wrote even to her husband’s uncle, the bishop, asking him’ 
down to Portray. He could not come, but sent an affectionate 
answer, and thanked her for thinking of him. Many people she 
asked who, she felt sure, would not come,—and one or two of them 
accepted her invitation. John Eustace promised to be with her for 
two days. When Frank had left her, going out of her presence in 
the manner that has been described, she actually wrote to him, 
begging him to join her party. This was her note. 

“Come to me, just for a week,” she said, “ when my people are 
here, so that I may not seem to be deserted. Sit at the bottom of 
my table, and be to me as a brother might. I shall expect you to 
do so much for me.” To this he had replied that he would come 
during the first week in November. 

And she got a clergyman down from London, the Rev. Joseph 
Emilius, of whom it was said that he was born a Jew in Hungary, 
and that his name in his own country had been Mealyus. At the 
present time he was among the most eloquent of London preachers, 
and was reputed by some to have reached such a standard of pulpit- 
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oratory, as to have had no equal within the memory of living hearers. 
In regard to his reading it was acknowledged that no one since Mrs. 
Siddons had touched him. But he did not get on very well with 
any particular bishop, and there was doubt in the minds of some 
people whether there was or was not any—Mrs. Emilius. He had 
come up quite suddenly within the last season, and had made church- 
going quite a pleasant occupation to Lizzie Eustace. 

On the last day of October, Mr. Emilius and Mr. John Eustace 
came each alone. Mrs. Carbuncle and Miss Roanoke came over with 
post-horses from Ayr,—as also did Lord George and Sir Griffin about 
an hour after them. Frank was not yet expected. He had pro- 
mised to name a day and had not yet named it. 

‘‘Varra weel; varra weel,’”’ Gowran had said when he was told 
of what was about to occur, and was desired to make preparations 
necessary in regard to the outside plenishing of the house; “nae 
doobt she'll do with her ain what pleases her ainself. The mair ye 
poor out, the less there’ll be left in. Mr. Jo-ohn coming? I'll be 
glad then to see Mr. Jo-ohn. Oo, ay; aits,—there’ll be aits eneuch. 
And anither coo? You'll want twa ither coos. I'll see to the coos.” 
And Andy Gowran, in spite of the internecine warfare which existed 
between him and his mistress, did see to the hay, and the cows and 
the oats, and the extra servants that were wanted both inside and 
outside the house. There was enmity between him and Lady 
Eustace, and he didn’t care who knew it ;—but he took her wages 
and he did her work. 

Mrs. Carbuncle was a wonderful woman. She was the wife of a 
man with whom she was very rarely seen, whom nobody knew, who 
was something in the City, but somebody who never succeeded in 
making money ; and yet she went everywhere. She had at least the 
reputation of going everywhere, and did go to a great many places. 
Carbuncle had no money,—so it was said; and she had none. She 
was the daughter of a man who had gone to New York and had 
failed there. Of her own parentage no more was known. She had 
a small house in one of the very small Mayfair streets, to which she 
was wont to invite her friends for five o’clock tea. Other receptions 
she never attempted. During the London seasons she always kept a 
carriage, and during the winters she always had hunters. Who paid 
for them no one knew or cared. Her dress was always perfect,—as 
far as fit and performance went. As to approving Mrs. Carbuncle’s 
manner of dress,—that was a question of taste. Audacity may, 
perhaps, be said to have been the ruling principle of her toilet ;—not 
the audacity of indecency, which, let the satirists say what they may, 
is not efficacious in England, but audacity in colour, audacity in 
design, and audacity in construction. She would ride in the park in 
a black and yellow habit, and appear at the opera in white velvet 
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without a speck of colour. Though certainly turned thirty, and 
probably nearer to forty, she would wear her jet-black hair streaming 
down her back, and when June came would drive about London in a 
straw hat. But yet it was always admitted that she was well 
dressed. And then would arise the question, Who paid the bills ? 

Mrs. Carbuncle was certainly a handsome woman. She was full- 
faced,—-with bold eyes, rather far apart, perfect black eyebrows, a 
well-formed broad nose, thick lips, and regular teeth. Her chin was 
round and short, with, perhaps, a little bearing towards a double 
chin. But though her face was plump and round, there was a power 
in it, and a look of command of which it was, perhaps, difficult to 
say in what features was the seat. But in truth the mind will lend a 
tone to every feature, and it was the desire of Mrs. Carbuncle’s heart 
to command. But perhaps the wonder of her face was its complexion. 
People said,—before they knew her,—that, as a matter of course, she 
had been made beautiful for ever. But, though that too brilliant 
colour was almost always there, covering the cheeks but never touch- 
ing the forehead or the neck, it would at certain moments shift, 
change, and even depart. When she was angry, it would vanish for 
a moment and then return intensified. There was no chemistry 
on Mrs. Carbuncle’s cheek; and yet, it was a tint so brilliant and so 
transparent, as almost to justify a conviction that it could not be 
genuine. There were those who declared that nothing in the way of 
complexion so beautiful as that of Mrs. Carbuncle’s had been seen on 
the face of any other woman in this age, and there were others who 
called her an exaggerated milkmaid. She was tall, too, and had 
learned so to walk as though half the world belonged to her. 

Her niece, Miss Roanoke, was a lady of the same stamp, and of 
similar beauty, with those additions and also with those drawbacks 
which belong to youth. She looked as though she were four-and- 
twenty, but in truth she was no more than eighteen. When seen 
beside her aunt, she seemed to be no more than half the elder lady’s 
size; and yet her proportions were not insignificant. She, too, was 
tall, and was as one used to command, and walked as though she 
were a young Juno. Her hair was very dark,—almost black,—and 
very plentiful. Her eyes were large and bright, though too bold for 
a girl so young. Her nose and mouth were exactly as her aunt’s, 
but her chin was somewhat longer, so as to divest her face of that 
plump roundness which, perhaps, took something from the majesty 
of Mrs. Carbuncle’s appearance. Miss Roanoke’s complexion was 
certainly marvellous. No one thought that she had been made 
beautiful for ever, for the colour would go and come and shift and 
change with every word and every thought; but still it was there, 
as deep on her cheeks as on her aunt’s, though somewhat more 
transparent, and with more delicacy of tint as the bright hues faded 
away and became merged in the almost marble whiteness of her 
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skin. With Mrs. Carbuncle there was no merging and fading. The 
red and white bordered one another on her cheek, without any 
merging, as they do on a flag. 

Lucinda Roanoke was undoubtedly a very handsome woman. It 
probably never occurred to man or woman to say that she was lovely. 
She had sat for her portrait during the last winter, and her picture 
had caused much remark in the Exhibition. Some said that she 
might be a Brinvilliers, others a Cleopatra, and others again a Queen 
of Sheba. In her eyes as they were limned there had been nothing 
certainly of love, but they who likened her to the Egyptian queen 
believed that Cleopatra’s love had always been used simply to assist 
her ambition. They who took the Brinvilliers side of the con- 
troversy were men so used to softness and flattery from woman as 
to have learned to think that a woman silent, arrogant, aad hard of 
approach, must be always meditating murder. The disciples of the 
Queen of Sheba school, who formed perhaps the more numerous 
party, were led to their opinion by the majesty of Lucinda’s de- 
meanour rather than by any clear idea in their own minds of the 
lady who visited Solomon. All men, however, agreed in this, that 
Lucinda Roanoke was very handsome, but that she was not the sort ~ 
of girl with whom a man would wish to stray away through the 
distant beech trees at a picnic. 

In truth she was silent, grave, and, if not really haughty, subject 
to all the signs of haughtiness. She went everywhere with her aunt, 
and allowed herself to be walked out at dances, and to be accosted 
when on horseback, and to be spoken to at parties; but she seemed 
hardly to trouble herself to talk,—and as for laughing, flirting, or 
giggling, one might as well expect such levity from a marble 
Minerva. During the last winter she had taken to hunting with her 
aunt, and already could ride well to hounds. If assistance were 
wanted at a gate, or in the management of a fence, and the servant 
who attended the two ladies were not near enough to give it, she 
would accept it as her due from the man nearest to her; but she 
rarely did more than bow her thanks, and, even by young lords, or 
hard-riding handsome colonels, or squires of undoubted thousands, 
she could hardly ever be brought to what might be called a proper 
hunting-field conversation. All of which things were noted, and 
spoken of, and admired. It must be presumed that Lucinda Roanoke 
was in want of a husband, and yet no girl seemed to take less pains 
to get one. A girl ought not to be always busying herself to bring 
down a man, but a girl ought to give herself some charms. A girl 
so handsome as Lucinda Roanoke, with pluck enough to ride like a 
bird, dignity enough for a duchess, and who was undoubtedly clever, 
ought to put herself in the way of taking such good things as her 
charms and merits would bring her ;—but Lucinda Roanoke stood 
aloof and despised everybody. So it was that Lucinda was spoken of 
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when her name was mentioned ; and her name was mentioned a good 
deal after the opening of the exhibition of pictures. 

There was some difficulty about her,—as to who she was. That 
she was an American was the received opinion. Her mother, as well 
as Mrs. Carbuncle, had certainly been in New York. Carbuncle was 
a London man; but it was supposed that Mr. Roanoke was, or had 
been, an American. The received opinion was correct. Lucinda had 
been born in New York, had been educated there till she was sixteen, 
had then been taken to Paris for nine months, and from Paris had 
been brought to London by her aunt. Mrs. Carbuncle always spoke 
of Lucinda’s education as having been thoroughly Parisian. Of her 
own education and antecedents, Lucinda never spoke at all. “ll 
tell you what it is,” said a young scamp from Eton to his elder sister, 
when her character and position were once being discussed. ‘‘ She’s 
a heroine, and would shoot a fellow as soon as look at him.” In that 
scamp’s family, Lucinda was ever afterwards called the heroine. 

The manner in which Lord George de Bruce Carruthers had 
attached himself to these ladies was a mystery; but then Lord 
George was always mysterious. He was a young man,—so con- 
‘sidered,—about forty-five years of age, who had never done anything 
in the manner of other people. He hunted a great deal, but he did 
not fraternise with hunting men, and would appear now in this 
county and now in that, with an utmost disregard of grass, fences, 
friendships, or foxes. Leicester, Essex, Ayrshire, or the Baron had 
equal delights for him; and in all counties he was quite at home. 
He had never owned a fortune, and had never been known to earn a 
shilling. It was said that early in life he had been apprenticed to an 
attorney at Aberdeen as George Carruthers. His third cousin, the 
Marquis of Killiecrankie, had been killed out hunting; the second 
scion of the noble family had fallen at Balaclava ; a third had perished 
in the Indian Mutiny ; and a fourth, who did reign for a few months, 
died suddenly, leaving a large family of daughters. Within three 
years the four brothers vanished, leaving among them no male heir, 
and George’s elder brother, who was then in a West India regiment, 
was called home from Demerara to be Marquis of Killiecrankie. By 
a usual exercise of the courtesy of the Crown, all the brothers were 
made lords, and some twelve years before the date of our story 
George Carruthers, who had long since left the attorney’s office at 
Aberdeen, became Lord George de Bruce Carruthers. How he lived 
no one knew. That his brother did much for him was presumed to 
be impossible, as the property entailed on the Killiecrankie title 
certainly was not large. He sometimes went into the City, and was 
supposed to know something about shares. Perhaps he played a little 
and made a few bets. He generally lived with men of means ;—or 
perhaps with one man of means at a time; but they, who knew him 
well, declared that he never borrowed a shilling from a friend, and 
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never owed a guinea to a tradesman. He always had horses, but 
never had a home. When in London he lodged in a single room, 
and dined at his club. He was a Colonel of Volunteers, having got 
up the regiment known as the Long Shore Riflemen,—the roughest 
regiment of Volunteers in all England,—and was reputed to be a 
bitter Radical. He was suspected even of republican sentiments, and 
ignorant young men about London hinted that he was the grand 
centre of the British Fenians. He had been invited to stand for 
the Tower Hamlets, but had told the deputation which waited upon 
him that he knew a thing worth two of that. Would they guarantee 
his expenses, and then give him a salary? The deputation doubted 
its ability to promise so much. “I more than doubt it,” said Lord 
George; and then the deputation went away. 

In person he was a long-legged, long-bodied, long-faced man, with 
rough whiskers and a rough beard on his upper lip, but with a shorn 
chin. His eyes were very deep set in his head, and his cheeks were 
hollow and sallow, and yet he looked to be and was a powerful, 
healthy man. He had large hands, which seemed to be all bone, 
and long arms, and a neck which looked to be long; because he 
so wore his shirt that much of his throat was always bare. It was 
manifest enough that he liked to have good-looking women about 
him, and yet nobody presumed it probable that he would marry. 
For the last two or three years there had been friendship between | 
him and Mrs. Carbuncle; and during the last season he had become 
almost intimate with our Lizzie. Lizzie thought that perhaps he 
might be the Corsair whom, sooner or later in her life, she must 
certainly encounter. 

Sir Griffin Tewett, who at the present period of his existence was 
being led about by Lord George, was not exactly an amiable young 
baronet. Nor were his circumstances such as make a man amiable. 
He was nominally, not only the heir to, but actually the possessor of, 
a large property ;—but he could not touch the principal, and of the 
income only so much as certain legal curmudgeons would allow him. 
As Greystock had said, everybody was at law with him,—so suc- 
cessful had been his father in mismanaging, and miscontrolling, and 
misappropriating the property. Tewett Hall had gone to rack and 
ruin for four years, and was now let almost for nothing. He was a 
fair, frail young man, with a bad eye, and a weak mouth, and a thin 
hand, who was fond of liqueurs, and hated to the death any acquaint- 
ance who won a five-pound note of him, or any tradesman who 
wished to have his bill paid. But he had this redeeming quality,— 
that having found Lucinda Roanoke to be the handsomest woman he 
had ever seen, he did desire to make her his wife. 

Such were the friends whom Lizzie Eustace received at Portray 
Castle on the first day of her grand hospitality,—together with John 
Eustace and Mr. Joseph Emilius, the fashionable preacher from May- 
fair. Antuony TROLLOPE. 





